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THE MARCH OF EVENTS 


ET there be no_ misunderstanding. 
Our present and immediate task is to 
win the war, and nothing shall turn 
us aside from it until it is accom- 
plished. Every power and resource 
we possess, whether of men, of money, or 
of materials, is being devoted and will con- 
tinue to be devoted to that purpose until it is 
achieved. Those who desire to bring peace 
about before that purpose is achieved, | 
counsel to carry their advice elsewhere. 
We will not entertain it.” 

This paragraph was the heart of the Presi- 
dent’s message. It is a simple fact and is 
told quickly, but its significance is not meas- 
ured by its length. And the President’s 
pledge of our determination to fight the war 
through is given added weight by the declara- 
tion of war against Austria-Hungary. 

In a large part of the message the President 
restated our aims in the war, our insistence 
that Germany “repair,” as the President 
phrases it, the damage she has done, and on the 
other hand our denial of any intention of 
exacting indemnities in a spirit of revenge. 
It is well to keep our motives clear before our 
Allies and ourselves. But it cannot very 
much affect what Germany will pay. If she 
repairs even part of the damage she has done 
wantonly, purposely, and contrary to the rules 
of war to Belgium, to northern France, to 
Serbia, there will not be left the power to pay 
any indemnity, except of course in territory 


for another attack on civilization. 
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and people. But none of the Allies in their 
bitterest moments have ever wanted to in- 
corporate territory peopled by Germans within 
their borders. The land and the people of 
Germany must remain. Its ambitions and 
kultur must go, and the German people must 
expiate the crimes which they have committed 
by restoring the countries which they have 
wrecked in so far as it is humanly possible. 
There is little likelihood that they will do 
this until they are forced to do so, and that is 
why we are faced with the necessity of gaining 
a military decision, which is but a pleasanter 
way of saying that we must kill, capture, or 
disperse the German armies until they can no 
longer fight. 

When this is done the Germans will all 
know that the Kaiser and his system have 
failed them. The legend of German invin- 
cibility will be gone. The precedent of 1864, 
1866, 1870-71 will be shattered. The German 
hold on Austria, the Balkans, and Turkey 
will be broken. There will be no opportunity 
The world 
will, for the time anyway, be free from the 
menace of the German ideal of blood and iron 
and have an opportunity to begin again, in 
peace, the effort to perfect social and political 
systems designed to give all men a chance 
for mental and material well-being and ad- 
vancement—to begin again the everlasting 
and all-important task of trying to make the 
world a better place to live in. 
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The financial member of the American mission to the Inter-Allied Confer- 
ence in Paris, who remained in London as a member of a permanent Allied 
body there that will deal with finance, shipping, munitions, and other 
economic aspects of the war 
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The personal friend and adviser of the President, who headed the American 
mission to the Inter-Allied Conference in Paris 
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L M. GEORGES CLEMENCEAU ( 


The new French Premier, the fifth since the war began. The French cabinet 
has been changed seven times, all in an effort to prosecute the war with more 
vigor and success. 
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Who succeeded General Cadorna in active command of the Italian armies, 
and who made good the defense of the Piave line after the Italian retreat 
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For twenty-four years the head of Hampton Institute, in Virginia, through 
which he made perhaps the largest single contribution of any white man 
of this generation to the solution of the Negro problem [See page 306] 
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Will Labor Keep Its Latest Promise? 


HE annual convention of the American 
Federation of Labor has closed, after 
reélecting Mr. Samuel Gompers presi- 


‘dent for another year and pledging the loyalty 


of labor to the Government in the present 
emergency. Mr. Gompers’s reélection may 
itself be regarded as a triumph for the patriotic 
forces in the labor ranks. That a consider- 
able element in the American Federation has 
secretly striven to depose the present head is 
well known. This element represents that 
same advanced Socialist wing, strongly pro- 
German and anti-English in its sympathies, 
which denounced the war at the St. Louis 
gathering and called upon all Socialists to 
engage in “mass action” against it. This 
Socialist wing in American labor is German in 
its origin, is German in its sympathies, and is 
undoubtedly largely financed at present by 
German money. The opposition which threat- 
ened to break out against Mr. Gompers’s 
leadership came almost exclusively from this 
class, and it is, therefore, a cause for general 
satisfaction that it has failed. 

Yet it is a disquieting fact that this same 
element, though it did not dare to test its 
strength against Mr. Gompers himself, did 
succeed in wreaking its vengeance against one 
of his oldest associates and supporters—it 
defeated John B. Lennon as treasurer, electing 
in his place Daniel J. Tobin, a man whose en- 
thusiasm for the present war is said to be 
lukewarm. There are plenty of evidences 
that the American Federation of Labor does 
not have its affiliated organizations under com- 
plete control, and that its most recent pledge 
of loyalty does not necessarily mean that the 
present labor disturbances will cease. Last 
April, two days after the declaration of war, 
Mr. Gompers and a representative labor com- 
mittee issued a statement which was generally 
interpreted as meaning that both employees 
and employers would lay aside their differences 
for the period of the war. Events have shown 
that this pledge was written in water. The 
last six months have witnessed strike after 
strike in those industries most essential to the 
prosecution of the war. Workmen have 
walked out of Government ammunition plants 
and navy yards; shipbuilding plants have been 
the scenes of almost endless disturbances, steel 
mills have had to close, coal and copper mines 
have been idle for weeks, and the possi- 


bility of railroad strikes that would paralyze 
our transportation systems has constantly 
menaced the country. Mr. Wilson, in his 
speech at Buffalo, informed the workingmen 
that he had found them generally more reason- 
able than employers. In view of the gener- 
osity with which the Nation’s industrial 
leaders have come to their country’s assis- 
tance, and the disposition which many labor 
unions have shown to take advantage of the 
existing situation for their own profit, it is a 
little difficult to understand precisely upon 
what grounds the President bases this state- 
ment. 

In the Buffalo convention, however, the 
more patriotic elements in the labor unions 
evidently gained control. Let us hope that 
they will maintain this ascendancy. Yet it is 
evident that they will have difficulty in doing 
this. ‘The fact that the recent convention re- 
fused point-blank to give up its right to 
strike—that is, to accept compulsory arbitra- 
tion—shows that the future is not all plain 
sailing. There are charges that certain union 
leaders who are more devoted to unionism 
than the Nation’s safety are taking advan- 
tage of this crisis to promote the cause of 
unionism; there are charges likewise that 
certain employers are similarly seizing. the 
opportunity to destroy unionism. The policy 
which both employers and employees should 
adopt is plain enough. Both sides should 
accept a truce. Let them lay aside, for 
the period of the war, the several matters 
over which they have been fighting for years, 
such as the open shop, hours of employment, 
“collective bargaining’ and the like, and 
accept the status quo as the basis of operations. 
After the war is over, let them renew this 
battle to their hearts’ content; while hostilities 
are progressing, however, let both sides tem- 
porarily drop these issues and devote their 
energies to defeating the enemy. In view of 
the high wages which are now generally paid 
there should be little difficulty on that score. 


If both sides show an accommodating spirit, 


such difficulties as do arise can be readily 
adjusted by mediation and arbitration. The 
one thing which is evident is that, with labor 
conditions as they are, the Washington Gov- 
ernment is constantly embarrassed in its 
war preparations. For this reason the at- 
titude officially manifested at the recent 
Buffalo convention is a matter for public re- 
joicing. 
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Solving the Railroad Problem 


HE Interstate Commerce Commission’s 

special report to Congress on the 

present serious transportation s.tua- 
tion disclosed a broader and more torward- 
looking view of the railroad problem than has 
ever before been exhibited by a majority of 
that body. It was a businesslike treatment 
of the situation in a constructive manner. 
The immediate railroad problem is an operat- 
ing one—how to handle more traffic with the 
present inadequate facilities. The only answer 
is, of course, by greater efficiency of operation. 
To accomplish this the Commission believes 
that complete unification of the entire railroad 
system is necessary. It sees but two ways to 
accomplish this: either the carriers them- 
selves must operate as a unit, or, as an alter- 
native, the President must so operate the 
roads during the war. Such operation is what 
the railroad managers have been moving to- 
ward, with no other warrant than the public 
necessity for so doing. The Commission now 
proposes the suspension of such anti-trust 
and other laws as might prevent the pooling 
of traffic and joint operation of all lines. It 
would give the roads a free hand to do their 
best. In addition it would have the Govern- 
ment advance funds to the roads for the pur- 
chase of additional facilities. If with that 
would go the use of the Government’s priority 
power, as it probably would, this measure 
would become effective within a reasonable 
time. 

There is no hint of Government ownership 
in the report. Some people confuse the pos- 
sibility of Government operation with the 
complete taking over of the roads. Those who 
realize the cost and vast amount of detail 
that government ownership would involve 
know there is little likelihood of it in war times. 
Government operation, if that should become 
necessary, might be a long step in that direc- 
tion; but, on the other hand, if government 
ownership depended on the success of such 
operation, it might not be. It is evident that 
the Administration wants the railroads to 
solve the war transportation problem them- 
selves; it has enough to do. 

The Commission, of course, does not ac- 
knowledge that its policy of rate regulation 
(which has steadily reduced earnings per unit 
of service rendered) has had anything to do 
with the present lack of equipment. It now 
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realizes, though, that regulation of the roads 
for the sole benefit of the shippers is not for 
the national good. It is right, however, in 
saying that an increase in rates will not now 
solve the railroad problem. Nevertheless it 
indicated in this report an inclination to take 
into account in rate-making the unavoidable 
increases in operating expenses due to the sub- 
stantially lower purchasing power of the dollar. 
These are all signs of a broadening view of 
the railroad situation. The war gives the 
Commission an excellent opportunity to re- 
verse its entire attitude toward the roads. 
With public opinion becoming more favorable 
to them, is it not reasonable to expect the 
Commission’s attitude to change? 


A Step Toward Responsible Government 


one paragraph in the President’s message 

would arouse the greatest interest. It is 
that in which he practically asks for a revolu- 
tion in our system of making appropriations. 
At the present moment we have nine or ten 
committees in Congress employed in the con- 
genial pastime of spending money. Not 
one of these committees has the slightest 
knowledge of what its associated spenders 
are doing. While the Army Committee is 
appropriating for the Army, and the Naval 
Committee for the Navy, the River and Harbor 
Committee is putting in bills for the dredging 
of waterways, and the building committee is 
spending money on post offices and customs- 
houses. There is not a single central com- 
mittee that receives all these appeals for public 
money and allocates the claims in accordance 
with the public needs and the condition of the 
Treasury. If we could imagine a private busi- 
ness in which ten or adozen departments dipped 
their hands in the central treasury whenever 
they needed money and with no central organi- 
zation having a controlling hand over such ex- 
penditures, we should have a financial system 
identical with that which prevails in Wash- 
ington. A private corporation organized on 
such lines would end up speedily in the bank- 
ruptcy court. 

It is true that Congress does have an Ap- 
propriation Committee, but the real fact 
is that this is only one appropriating com- 
mittee. Its name is an inheritance from the 
days when Congress had a somewhat more 
sane organization than prevails at present. 


|: WE were living in less exciting times, 
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For the first seventy years of our national exist- 
ence a single committee, that on Ways and 
Means, had charge of both raising and spending 
money. This committee collected taxes with 
one hand and appropriated for the several de- 
partments with the other. That, of course, is 
the only efficient way of managing a govern- 
ment; this system of concentrating both func- 
tions in the same hands made it reasonably 
certain that Congress would not spend more 
money than the Treasury contained. In the 
last year of the Civil War, Congress took the 
first step toward disintegrating our finances 
when it created a special committee to appro- 
priate money, leaving to the Ways and Means 
Committee merely the business of raising it. 
The only reason for this unfortunate division 
of responsibility was that Thaddeus Stevens, 
then chairman of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, was not in good health and was not 
able to carry all the work of his committee. 
Many of the foremost statesmen of the time, 
including Mr. Stevens himself and James A. 
Garfield, warned Congress that this step would 
lead to-chaos and extravagance. Though 
events abundantly justified this prediction, 
Congress, in 1885, took a step that was more 
deplorable still. It began to split up the ap- 
propriation committee into several parts. In 
doing this Congress not only disorganized 
national finance, but it laid the foundations 
of that great Pork Barrel system which has 
gained such enormous proportions. 

President Wilson suggests, as a first step in 
integrating federal expenditures, that we go 
back to the status of 1885; that is, that we 
have one appropriating committee. The rec- 
ommendation is a wise one, and represents 
perhaps all that we can do as a first step in 
the direction of a federal budget. When this 
change is established, perhaps we can turn the 
clock back to 1865 and place in the same hands 
the raising and spending of money. So grad- 
ually we may approach the budget system. 


Have We the Ships to Carry and Feed 
Our Army? 


UR papers have had much to say 
() about the end of the submarine 

menace. For the winter the menace 
may be over, if by menace we mean the sinking 
of not more than an average of fifteen or six- 
teen ships a week. But the results of last 
summer’s submarine offensive are not over. 
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The results. are more apparent than ever. 
There is a lack of ships to carry steel and food 
to our Allies, and a lack of ships to carry our 


soldiers abroad and feed men and guns after 


they are over there. 

Another year in which the submarines sunk 
so many ships more than were built would 
come very near to keeping our armies out of the 
war. There are two ways of meeting next 
spring’s submarine drive. One is to sink 
the submarines or drive them home. The 
other is to build ships faster than they can be 
sunk. The British, French, and American 
navies have lessened the submarines’ activity, 
but it is hardly fair to say that a submarine 
flotilla is defeated which is still sinking fif- 
teen or sixteen ships a week in the winter time. 

But even if our navies cannot reduce this 
loss, we have a building programme that will 
more than offset it during 1918, although we 
are still far from having made good the losses 
of 1917. We have the yards and the material 
to meet our building programme. But at 
present we have not the labor. The labor is 
in the country but not in the shipyards. If 
enough labor does not come voluntarily or we 
do not conscript it quickly, our shipping pro- 
gramme will not be made good. In whatever 
it fails, by that much we shall lack ships to 
transport our armies and keep them abroad. 
And by that much will the war be lengthened. 


As the German Sees the War 


S THE German reads his daily paper, 
A how does the war look to him? He 
looks at the Russian front. His big- 

gest enemy has collapsed, and in the collapse 
has given weight to the idea taught for years 
by the German Government, the idea that 
there is neither consistency nor strength in a 
Democracy. The German looks at the Italian 
situation. The Italians rallied and have 
robbed the Fatherland of another glorious 
campaign like those in Rumania and Serbia, 
but there again the behavior of parts of the 


‘Italian Army strengthen the belief that a 


democratic country is not a firm foundation 
for an army. On the western front, the 
French line is still full of fight, but he knows 
that the French have used up their last re- 
serves and are in desperate straits. He has 
read as much of this in his papers as we have 
read about the German lack of food. The 
British, he knows, are better off, but with 
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the armies from the eastern front the British 
pressure can be stopped. He had _ hoped 
that England would be starved out by the 
U-boats, but with Russia no longer to account 
for, Germany will have the men to do on land 
what she had hoped to do by a cheaper meth- 
od at sea. Altogether, it looks to him as 
if Germany was still only a little way from 
forcing a peace on the Allies which would leave 
her with most of her gains. This does not 
take into account the influence of our troops 
on the war. The German Government has 
taken pains to explain to its subjects our un- 
prepared condition and to deduce from it that 
we cannot have a force in France that could 
materially change the aspect of the war before 
the spring or summer of 1919. So the average 
German does not worry much about us but 
pins his faith on the ability to force a peace 
this coming year. It looks more hopeful 
than at any time since the Rumanian cam- 
paign more than a year ago. With Russia 
out of the war, Rumania isolated, Italy on the 
defensive, France exhausted if defiant, there 
cannot help seeming to the German a good 
hope of a German peace, and Lord Lans- 
downe’s proposals were greeted as the first 
sign of the long-expected disintegration in 
England which the German expects from every 
democratic country. 

Despite the Allied successes on the western 
front and in Turkey, the events of the last 
six months have given the Germans new cour- 
age founded on a renewed hope that they can 
force a German peace on the world. 

This hope will die only in military defeat. 


To the Captains of Germany’s Commerce 


ESIDES the two most important para- 
B graphs in the President’s address to 

Congress, that reaffirming our inten- 
tion to fight until Germany is defeated, and 
the recommendation of war with Austria, 
there is another paragraph which will re- 
ceive the earnest consideration of those who 
control the German State. It reads: 


The worst that can happen to the detriment of 
the German people is this, that if they should still, 
after the war is over, continue to be obliged to live 
under ambitious and intriguing masters interested 
to disturb the peace of the world, men or classes of 
men whom the other peoples of the world could 
not trust, it might be impossible to admit them 
to the partnership of nations which must henceforth 
guarantee the world’s peace. That partnership 
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must be a partnership of peoples, not a mere partner- 
ship of governments. 

It might be impossible, also, in such untoward 
circumstances, to admit Germany to the free econo- 
mic intercourse which must inevitably spring out 
of the other partnerships of a real peace. But 
there would be no aggression in that; and such a 
situation, inevitable because of distrust, would in 
the very nature of things sooner or later cure itself, 
by processes which would assuredly set in. 


In other words, if, as the Germans hope, they 
could finish the war without being defeated, 
the President promises them that neither we, 
nor any one else that agrees with us, will deal 
with them. If this were rigidly enforced by 
Great Britain and the United States, the coal- 
ing stations around the world would be closed 
to Germany’s ships, her overseas trade could 
not start again, and her land-borne trade 
would be confined largely to her impoverished 
allies. This is a result which commercial 
Germany has shown plainly that it dreads 
above almost everything else. And the Presi- 
dent’s words are given an acerbity they might 
not otherwise have by the establishment of a 
blacklist by our Government of 1,600 firms in 
South America that trade with the enemy. 
German captains of industry know we can 
carry out this threat in the President’s message. 

It is difficult to reach or convince the Ger- 
man people, for the German Government acts 
as a non-conductor between them and the 
rest of the world. But the captains of indus- 
try in Germany will read the President’s 
speech and will understand its significance. 

They no longer hope for a German victory. 
They hope for a statement in war followed by a 
negotiated peace which will leave them free 
to build up their business. They are now con- 
fronted with the fact that even if their hope of 
a negotiated peace were realized their opportu- 
nity to renew business would not come with it. 

If Germany wishes to do business with the 
rest of the world it must change its govern- 
ment, for no one can trust the present one or 
any of its kind. 


Warfare by Whispers and Innuendo 


T IS clear,” says General Frederick B. 
| Maurice, reporting on recent events in 

Italy, “that a great part of the disaster, 
for it can be called nothing else, was due to 
the insidious propaganda which has gone 
further than Cadorna suspects.’”’ German 
agents, sometimes lay, sometimes clerical, . 
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have entered villages, especially in northern 
Italy, and filled the minds of civilians and 
soldiers alike with suspicions, innuendoes, and 
sometimes open demonstrations—the _ pur- 
pose of all being to weaken Italian enthusiasm 
for the war and to inspire distrust in the 
Italian Government. Thousands of Italian 
soldiers had their pockets stuffed with news- 
papers which preached that kind of ‘Socialism 
which has proved most useful to the German 
autocracy. A similar propaganda largely ex- 
plains the Russian collapse, and there are not 
lacking signs that German emissaries have 
used identical methods in attempts to weaken 
the morale of France. 

This system of waging warfare has the ut- 
most interest for the United States, because 
this country presents unusual opportunities 
for such activities. It is true that the intelli- 
gence of our established population presents a 
higher level than that of any European coun- 
try and so furnishes a safeguard against such 
an infiltration of sedition. On the other hand 
Germany possesses here what she has not 
possessed, to anything like the same degree, 
in France, England, Italy, or even Russia— 
that is, a population of Germans and Aus- 
trians, nominally citizens of this country, 
but ready with little stimulation to serve 
the Imperial will. That millions represent- 
ing the Germanic stock are loyal Americans is 
true enough; yet the tone of the German- 
American press clearly proves that a vast 
number have only a lip allegiance to American 
institutions. It is also a deplorable fact that 
a large number of the Russian immigrants 
who have received so hospitable a welcome 
here inthelast twenty-five years have developed 
ittle love for their new country. It was this 
class which made so successful Morris Hill- 
quit’s recent campaign for the mayoralty of 
New York. It is this same element which is 
making so much trouble in the New York 
public schools. In the last recent political 
campaign New York witnessed scenes which 
have no parallel in its history: “striking” school 
children, small riots of disaffected parents 
whose hostility to established institutions 
found expression in smashing the windows of 
school houses. But our American Bolsheviki 
are not confined to the foreign class. A con- 
siderable element of perverted idealists whose 
ancestry goes back to the Mayflower is ably 
cooperating in making an atmosphere of un- 
rest. Many of these forces are consciously 
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working in the interest of German propa- 
ganda; many are unconsciously doing so, in 
both cases, however, the net result is to start 
in motion here the same forces that have 
caused the military collapse of Russia and 
undermined—happily only for the moment— 
the stamina of the Italian army. 

Fortunately, we have a public which has 
been solidly trained in American history and 
tradition and which forms a tremendous bul- 
wark against such attacks. It is a time now 
for every American to be on his guard. He 
should constantly keep in mind that Ger- 
many makes war not only with submarines 
and forty-two centimetre shells, but with 
rumors and whispers. In promoting dis- 
satisfaction and unrest, this propaganda de- 
scends to apparently trifling and ridiculous 
details. The Food Administration has found 
it necessary to warn the public that the stories 
of a lack of salt, matches, and laundry blue 
are “the result of the latest efforts of pro- 
German propagandists.” Mr. Tumulty has 
felt called upon to deny in a formal newspaper 
statement that he has been shot as a German 
spy! The air is full of stories that American 
transports have been sunk, that the large part 
of the British and American fleets have been 
destroyed in a great naval battle. That story 
of the Red Cross sweater knitted by a mother 
for her son, and afterward found exposed for 
sale in a department store, has appeared in 
every town from the Atlantic to the Pacific— 
in each case with additional circumstances 
appropriate to the locality. All these things 
are simply the inventions of German agents— 
they form the minor details of a German 
propaganda that, in larger matters, is every 
day growing more active. Whenever any one 
hears such unofficial stories, he should not 
hesitate to place the authorship. All these 
things are the product of that perverted and 
frequently grotesque form of mental activity 
known as German efficiency. 


American Women in War Industries 


HO are to take the place of the mil- 
lion and more men who have al- 
ready been called from the indus- 


trial ranks into our military and naval forces? 
Any light we can gain upon this subject is 
important, and the recent investigation made 
by the Merchants’ Association of New York 
concerning the use of women has particular 
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‘value. The scarcity of labor is seriously af- 
fecting American industry, and it seems not 
unlikely that here, as in France and England, 
women must replace men in many lines of 
work. Already women have been used in 
this country in many occupations usually re- 
garded as the exclusive province of men, and 
the report of the Merchants’ Association sum- 
marizes the experience of manufacturers who 
have so employed them. 

It is found that women are as efficient as 
or more so than men in many kinds of labor. 
They are peculiarly capable at anything which 
requires dexterity of hand, mind, or eye. On 
the other hand, they are less efficient on work 
which calls for mechanical ability, control over 
other people, particularly men, or—as one 
would suspect—physical endurance. Yet 
many women do light machine work very well 
and they make excellent bookkeepers, time- 
keepers, and assemblers. The always puzzling 
question of women’s wages and the question 
of equal pay for equal work will naturally 
cause much trouble, in case this source of 
supply is pressed into our factories. The sub- 
stitution of woman labor for men will necessi- 
tate radical changes in organization, such as the 
appointment of female superintendents, pro- 
vision for rest periods and lunch rooms, and 
certain innovations to comply with many state 
laws concerning factory conditions. Many 
changes in equipment must be made, such as 
conveyors for heavy parts, protection from 
accidents due to women’s style of dress, proper 
rest rooms, and separate entrances. But em- 
ployers must not assume that there is a great 
surplus of women workers, especially for fac- 
tory work; the fact that many will probably 
be taken from other factories will seriously 
disarrange the employment situation in other 
industries. High wages, however, will prob- 
ably attract many women to war work as it is 
attracting men. 


Non-Sectarianism in Massachusetts 


ASSACHUSETTS has recently taken 
M an advanced ground on the use of 

public money for religious purposes 
which all parts of the country might well 
imitate. The practice, which has gradually 
developed in most states, of making grants to 
charitable and other institutions which are 
under the exclusive control of religious bodies, 
certainly violates the fundamental American 
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principle of the separation of Church and 
State. Since'such grants are made to all 
denominations, Protestant, Catholic, and Jew- 
ish, any attempt at ending the abuse can hardly 
be regarded as an attack on any particular 
faith. Yet such attempts always inspire the 
bitterest hostility. Perhaps the one single 
act of Mayor Mitchel in New York that 
aroused the strongest feeling was his insist- 
ence on the right to investigate charitable in- 
stitutions that received public money and his 
refusal to make grants to institutions that did 
not maintain the proper standards. In the con- 
vention which is now revising the constitution of 
Massachusetts this “anti-aid’” amendment, has 
caused more trouble than any other question. 
It seems impossible to touch, even remotely, 
upon any matter involving religion without 
immediately starting a flow of intemperate 
language and arousing most un-Christianlike 
recrimination. Yet the discussion in Mass- 
achusetts for the most part reached a high 
plane. There is a popular impression that 
Roman Catholics are most active in fighting 
proposals to eliminate sectarianism from edu- 
cation and charity. Yet 75 per cent. of the 
Catholic members of this convention voted 
for the “anti-aid’” amendment. They were 
the most vigorous of all in supporting it, both 
in the convention and in the public discussion 
that followed. It was due largely to their 
activities that the amendment passed the 
convention by the huge majority of 275 
to 25. 

The section in question provides that “no 
public funds shall be appropriated for privately 
controlled institutions, colleges, or hospitals.” 
It was submitted separately to the voters at 
the recent elections. High dignitaries in both 
the Protestant and Catholic churches opposed 
it vehemently and called upon their followers 
to defeat it, but the voters swept aside these 
ecclesiastical appeals like so much chaff and 
adopted the amendment by an overwhelming 
vote. Even the city of Boston, a stronghold 
of Catholicism, gave this new regulation a 
great majority. This genuinely American 
principle, therefore, is now permanently fixed 
in the constitution of this great common- 
wealth. It is a wholesome thing not only for 
the State but for the Church. Religion 
flourishes in the United States and accom- 
plishes its great purposes mainly owing to the 
fact that it is separated from the State. Any 
attempt to bring State and Church together 














The March of Events 


will merely reproduce all the religious and 
clerical troubles that have in the past distracted 
most European countries. 


What the Universities are Losing and 
Gaining by the War 


HOUGH American colleges and uni- 
versities are losing in certain definite 
ways as a result of the war, they are 

gaining in others. The losses are all material, 
whereas the benefits may be regarded as 
spiritual. Plenty of figures are now avail- 
able that show the great falling off in attend- 
ance. There are now about 20 per cent. fewer 
young men attending our higher’ institutions 
than last year. At first it might seem that 
hard times, the increasing cost of living, and 
great war taxes had something to do with this 
falling off, but the fact that attendance shows a 
material increase at the women’s colleges 
rather disposes of this explanation. No, the 
fact remains that at least one college man in 
every four is rendering some military service. 
Yale’s service flag contains almost 1,400 stars 
—all representing members of the student body 
or the faculty who are enrolled in the war, 
while 235 members of the Harvard faculty alone 
have dropped their professorial activities for 
the camp. The financial losses many insti- 
tutions are suffering will last for a consider- 
able period, since a small freshman class this 
year means a small sophomore class next and 
so on. 

Yet the universities are not complaining. 
In fact, most have found that the war is con- 
ferring inestimable benefits of another kind. 
The present generation of students presents 
an encouraging contrast with those who have 
gone before, and college atmosphere has taken 
on a new seriousness and a real devotion to 
work. Thus the gain from the present tragedy 
is chiefly in matters that concern discipline. 
Problems which have vexed the trustees for 
years, and which have seemed unsolvable in 
times of easy-going peace, have practically 
vanished under the sobering influence of war. 
There has been a great decrease in drinking, 
in generally riotous behavior, and an increasing 
interest in the business immediately at hand— 
that of honest preparation for life in the new 
world which is forming. The fact that the 
Government is depending so extensively upon 
our educational plant for indispensable war 
work has given the colleges a new self-respect, 
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and a new knowledge of their value. This in 
itself may have something to do in creating 
this new type of college man. 


Canada Also Building Ships 


ESPITE the Province of Quebec, 
1) Canada is still loyally doing her part 

in the war. The Victory Loan of 
$350,000,000 has had almost as great a suc- 
cess as have the Liberty Loans in this country. 
Canada is also increasing her shipbuilding 
facilities, and in such cities as Vancouver, 
Toronto, Kingston, Montreal, and Halifax, 
the shipyards are as busy as they are in Maine 
or on our own Pacific Coast. Old yards, 
which have been practically abandoned for 
years, have been reopened, modernized, and 
manufacturers are giving up their regular busi- 
ness to engage in this new enterprise. At 
present Canada has under construction seventy- 
four steel vessels and a large number of wooden 
ships. 

Though the new impetus in shipbuilding 
has not gained the same force in Canada as 
in this country, there seems every likelihood 
that the Dominion will make substantial con- 
tributions to that immense Anglo-American 
fleet which will render futile the efforts of the 
German submarines. Like the United States, 
Canada is also looking to the future, and is 
laying the foundation of a maritime industry 
that is expected to last long after the war. 


Moral Conditions Around Training Camps 


TYPE of sensational report to which 
A the American people might as well ac- 
custom themselves is the tendency to 
spread alarmist rumors concerning moral con- 
ditions surrounding training camps. Inasmuch 
as the wildest stories are already circulated con- 
cerning the extent to which young women are 
being preyed upon by the soldiers who are com- 
monly regarded as their protectors and defend- 
ers, the recent report of the Children’s Bureau 
has a particular value. Naturally there is no 
subject which has a greater interest for the 
Bureau which is so capably presided over by 
Miss Julia C. Lathrop, and, when so many 
hysterical women are circulating reports of this 
kind, it is refreshing to have Miss Lathrop’s 
sane analysis of the situation. 
The same stories were widely published con- 
cerning the training camps in England. Yet 
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the investigation conducted by the Children’s 
Bureau discloses that there were actually fewer 
illegitimate births in England and Wales in 
1916 than in 1913. There was only an in- 
finitesimal increase in the rate—it was 4.3 in 
1913 and only 4.8 in 1916. 

“Absolutely no foundation,” says Miss 
Lathrop, “could be found in any one of the 
three towns for the statements made about 
the girls there.” “It was a case of rumors 
added to rumors equalling facts,’ was the 
report made by one investigator who was 
assigned to run down these reports. No one 
is so absurd as to insist that the assembling of 
thousands of young men in cantonments does 
not present a problem of this sort. But the 
intelligent thing to do is to take safeguards, 
not to spread wild statements. The War 
Department is keenly alive to the situation 
and there is every likelihood that it will suc- 
ceed, at least as well as England has, in dealing 
with it. 


Patriotic New York Hotels 


ROBABLY the last place in which one 
p would look for a successful campaign 

of food economy is the hotel district 
af New York City. Yet these headquarters 
of extravagance, according to the Food Ad- 
ministration, are furnishing an example to 
all the homes and restaurants in the country. 
Should all American hotels and restaurants 
follow the example of New York’s gilded 
palaces, they could furnish several shiploads 
of wheat and meat a week to our own armies 
and our Allies. 

Many a weary frequenter at hotels has 
wondered precisely what these wheatless and 
meatless days have been accomplishing. The 
experience of the great New York establish- 
ments furnishes the answer. They are saving 
a thousand tons of wheat and a thousand 
tons of meat every seven days. Just take the 
latter item, which amounts to 2,000,000 
pounds. At the rate of a pound of meat a 
day per soldier, the small privations to which 
the gay New York public subjects itself are 
furnishing the meat ration for two days per 
week of an army of one million soldiers—the 
number we hope to have in France next sum- 
mer. At the same time these same reckless 
and expensive eaters are saving two million 
pounds of wheat a week. At the time these 
statistics were compiled, reports from only the 
largest New York hotels had been received; 
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enough information had been obtained, how- 
ever, to show the great success of wheatless 
and meatless days, as well as of the gener- 
ally careful policy that obtains conserving 
of foods. 


New Way to Finance Business 
pe the manufacturer, the merchant, and 


every other business man in the United 

States who buys or sells goods, there 
is now open a way to increase the efficiency of 
his business. It is provided in the Federal 
Reserve Act as now amended. In the past, 
when the merchant bought from the manu- 
facturer, he either paid cash, taking the dis- 
count offered, or took advantage of the time 
allowed in which to make payment. That 
was the “open account”? method, and the 
seller had to make allowance in his price for 
some accounts that were paid only after long 
delay. 

Under the Federal Reserve Law there is 
provided a new way for doing business by 
which the financing of such transactions can 
be placed on the banks, whose function it is 
to finance business. When goods are received, 
if the purchaser does not wish to pay cash, 
he simply signs a time draft sent by the seller. 
This is in effect a note falling due on a certain 
date; it is furthermore an acknowledgment of 
receipt of the goods and of the validity of the 
debt. It puts the transaction on a business 
basis, and is known as an “‘acceptance.” The 
seller, by endorsing this acceptance, can dis- 
count it at the banks at a lower rate of dis- 
count than any other commercial paper. This 
method of financing business has been in use 
in Europe for many years. It has been grow- 
ing rapidly here since the machinery for it 
was established. 





“Germany’s Plots Exposed”’ 


HE editors regret that it has been im- 
possible to publish Mr. Rathom’s first 
article in the January number of the 

Wor p’s Work, as they had expected to do. 
Ordinarily the change in a schedule of an 
article from one month to another would call 
for no editorial explanation, but Mr. Rathom’s 
article having been announced extensively, 
the editors wish to apologize to the readers of 
the WorLp’s Work for their inability to meet 
the schedule which they had set for them- 
selves and had announced to the public. 























Two Announcements 








The WorLp’s WorK wishes to announce that the series 
of articles, 


Germany’s Plots Exposed 


By MR. JOHN R. RATHOM 


Editor of the Providence Journal 


which was originally announced to begin in January, will begin 
in the February number. The first article will be 


The German Spy System From the Inside 


The Wortp’s Work also wishes to announce that later in 
the Spring, probably in the April number, it will begin to 
publish the story of 


German Intrigues in the Near East 
By 
EX-AMBASSADOR HENRY MORGENTHAU 


written from his letters, diaries, etc., revealing the inner facts 
of the German activities in Constantinople, the key to their 
Berlin-Bagdad dream, and the crucial point in their attempt 
to gain world domination. 

The articles will picture the machinations of Baron Wangen- 
heim, the German Ambassador, and the usurpations of the 
Young Turks, headed by Talaat and Enver Pashas. 

Mr. Morgenthau’s article will not only be the story of his 
experiences but a keen analysis of conditions in that all import- 
ant theatre, the Near East, and their significance in the final 
adjustment of this world conflict. 





























~ MR. WALDO NEWCOMER ON INVEST- 
MENT REQUIREMENTS 


Every month the Wor.p’s Work prints in this section of the magazine an article on investment, 
and the lessons to be learned therefrom. 


T IS a simple matter to lay down rules 
for investment, but an exceedingly diffi- 
cult matter to follow them sensibly and 
rationally.” This is the view of Mr. 
Waldo Newcomer, president of the 

National Exchange Bank of Baltimore, and 
vice-president of the Atlantic Coast Line 
Company, which company owns a large amount 
of the stock of the Atlantic Coast Line Rail- 
road, which in turn owns 51 per cent. of the 
capital stock of the Louisville & Nashville 
Railroad. 

“In making investments,’ Mr. Newcomer 
said, “the chief things to be considered are 
safety of principal, rate of investment return, 
regularity of interest payment, and marketa- 
bility. This order of their enumeration is 
entirely without reference to order of impor- 
tance, for the relative importance of these 
considerations varies according to circum- 
stances. If a person is dependent on a small 
salary and is investing out of small savings, 
safety of principal must outweigh everything 
else. If such a person is not really dependent 
on the income from thesecurities, but is regard- 
ing it purely as a savings fund, he can disregard 
the regularity of interest, and endeavor tosecure 
a slightly greater return in the long run. He 
is also not particularly concerned with mar- 
ketability. 

“If the purchaser is entirely dependent on 
an income from an investment, as in the case 
of a widow of small means investing the pro- 
ceeds of her late husband’s life insurance, it 


becomes of great importance that the interest’ 


should come in regularly, and it may be that 
in order to receive an adequate return she will 
have to take some slight risk of the principal 
being always safe in the full amount. A man 
of wealth can frequently take a ‘flyer’ for a 
moderate amount, feeling that the high in- 
terest return justifies a certain speculative 


chance in the principal where he would not 
be seriously hurt if he should lose it. The 
widow should not take such a chance. 

“In investing for a banking institution, 
or when investing funds belonging to an in- 
dividual who is likely to have sudden demands 
upon him for considerable amounts of money, 
it is frequently necessary to place the question 
of marketability somewhat higher in the list 
than the other considerations. Thus it is 
seen that the weight which should be given 
to the different points varies with the circum- 
stances surrounding the investment. The 
individual should be sure he understands his 
own requirements before he invests. 

“Now, as I remarked at the outset, it is 
difficult to follow the principles laid down. 
Assume for a moment that one has determined 
that he is going to require, first, absolute safety 
of principal; second, regularity of interest 
return; third, marketability, and pay very 
little attention to the amount of interest re- 
turn. It now becomes the duty of the investor 
to satisfy himself that the principal is absolutely 
safe. How is he to do that? Outside of ;such 
extremely standard things as government 
bonds and municipals of the highest class, is 
there any wayon earth that a man can be 
sure the principal is safe over a long period 
of years? 

“A little consideration along this line will 
surely show that none of the principles out- 
lined above can be absolutely and positively 
settled by any one short of an expert, and 
frequently not by him. Under the best cir- 
cumstances, the real worth of an investment, 
I believe, is determined to a great extent by 
two elements—hard common sense on the 
part of the investor, a quality which is possessed 
by comparatively few; and secondly, by luck, 
which fails to strike a great many in an accep- 
table manner.” 
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GEN. SIR JULIAN BYNG 


N THIS side of the Atlantic the name 
() of General Byng first reached the 
public in the afternoon of November 
21, 1917, When the papers announced he was 
in command of the Third British Army, which 
in the Battle of the Tanks was driving a hole 
in the German line in front of Cambrai. 
Whether or not he devised the tank-led attack 
without artillery, at any rate he carried it out to 
a brilliant success, and the people here and in 
every Allied country were immediately in- 
terested in a general of such a vigorous name 
and actions to match. 

In the British Army he was pretty well 
known before this exploit. Like most of the 
other British Generals he was an officer of 
long standing in the old British Army. He had 
been in the army thirty years when he landed 
'in Belgium in October, 1914, as commander 
| of the Third Cavalry Division. Along with 


the Seventh Cavalry Division under General* 


Rawlinson he covered the Belgian retreat 
from Antwerp to Ypres. 

Byng’s Third Division was part of Allenby’s 
cavalry that held the southern half of the sa- 
lient during the First Battle of Ypres. In 
May of 1915 General Byng succeeded General 
‘Allenby (now in Palestine) in command of 
the Cavalry Corps and in this position fought 
through the second battle of Ypres. In the 
summer of 1915 he was given the Ninth Corps 
at the Dardanelles, where he stayed until the 
expedition was withdrawn. In February, 1916 
he came back to France and a few weeks 
before the battle of the Somme opened he was 
given command of the Canadian Corps, which 
then formed part of Sir Hubert Gough’s 
Fifth Army, and which figured continuously 
in the desperate fighting on Thiepval Ridge. 
In the fall of 1916 General Byng and the 
Canadians were moved north to the neighbor- 
hood of Vimy Ridge as part of the Third Army 
under General Horne. It was Byng’s Cana- 
dian Corps that took Vimy. 

South of the Third Army was the First 
Army under General Byng’s old commander 
of the days of the First Battle of Ypres. In 
June General Allenby left to join General 
Maude’s forces in Mesopotamia, and as had 
happened once before General Byng succeeded 
him. In November, with his tanks clearing 
the way, he Icosed his now famous attack 
toward Cambrai. 


GEN. SIR HENRY HORNE 


HILE the battle of the Somme was 
still in progress Sir Henry Horne, 
then commander of the Fifteenth 


Corps of the British Army, was given command 
of the First Army. His headquarters were in 
an unpretentious house in a French village a 
very little way from the front lines opposite 
Lens and opposite Vimy Ridge. The Cana- 
dians moved up to this general area from the 
Somme about the same time. Six months 
later the Canadians under General Horne’s 
direction went over Vimy Ridge and into the 
suburb of Lens. The Canadians—one of their 
corps commanders being the recently become 
famous General Byng—were a part of General 
Horne’s first army which was the left of the 
British attack in what was known as the 
Battle of Arras. 

The commander of the First British Army 
is a Scotchman from Caithness, fifty-seven 
years old, the son of a soldier schooled for a 
soldier’s career, and he has been in active ser- 
vice, including the South African War, for 
twenty-eight of his fifty-seven years. He 
landed in France in August, 1914, with the 
first British Expeditionary Force as brigadier- 
general in command of artillery of the First 
Corps under Sir Douglas Haig. He like the 
rest retreated from Mons to the Marne, then 
advanced to the Aisne, and fought there until 
transferred to Flanders, where he took part in 
the desperate first battle of Ypres. Next 
spring he commanded the Second Division in 
the first British offensive at Neuve Chapelle. 

From November, 1915, toApril, 1916, General 
Horne was away from the western front, part 
of the time with Lord Kitchener on his trip 
to Gallipoli, and later in command of the 
Fifteenth Corps in Egypt which he brought 
back to France to enter the Battle of the 
Somme. There his corps, serving as part of 
the Fourth Army under Sir Henry Rawlinson, 
captured Fricourt, Mametz, helped in taking 
Contalmaison and Bazentin le Petit, and on 
September 15th triumphantly entered Flers. 

In command of the artillery of a corps on 
the retreat from Mons, at the Marne and the 
Aisne, in command of a Division at Neuve 
Chapelle and Loos, a corps commander at 
the Somme, and commander of an army at 
Vimy Ridge and Arras is the best criterion of 
the rather silent Scotch artillery general who 
now commands the British First Army. 
































: | From a auniee by Francis Dodd 
GENERAL BYNG 
The Commander of the Third British Army, which made the recent spectacular tank-led drive toward Cambrai. 
A cavalryman whose record in this war includes the retreat from Antwerp, the first battle of Ypres, the second battle of 
Ypres, Gallipoli, the Somme, Vimy Ridge, and Cambrai 
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; From a dr 
GENERAL HORNE 
The Commander of the First British Army, the conqueror of Vimy Ridge. An artilleryman whose record in this 
war includes the retreat from Mons to the Marne, the Aisne, the first battle of Ypres, Neuve Chapelle, Loos, the Somme, 
and the Battle of Arras, including Vimy Ridge 











ALLIED PROSPECTS IN 1918 


What Has Already Been Acomplished, and the Possibilities of the Coming Year— 
Assets and Liabilities of the Allies 


MAJOR IAN HAY BEITH, M. C. 


(Author of “The First Hundred Thousand,” 


HE Allied plans of 1917 were pro- 

foundly modified by the Russian 

revolution. In the spring of 1917, 

for the first time in the history of 

the war, the armies of France, 
Great Britain, Russia, and Italy found them- 
selves in a position to undertake the offensive 
upon a grand, prolonged, and concerted scale. 
There’ was* every reason to believe that it 
would be possible to squeeze the Central 
Powers into a state of repentance between the 
jaws of a mighty vise operating simultaneously 
from East and West. Then came the Russian 
breakdown, and one jaw of the vise went out of 
commission. The squeezing process so elab- 
orately planned had to be discarded, and 
hammering tactics substituted. 

Considering the fact that they were com- 
pelled to change their plan of attack at the 
very last moment, the Allies have hammered to 
some purpose. Within the past year the 
French have regained practically all the ground 
lost in the battle of Verdun—ground which 
cost the Crown Prince half a million men— 
and have driven the enemy from the series of 
ridges commanding the valley of the Aisne, 
capturing 94,000 prisoners and 736 pieces of 
artillery. _ Italy, before the present disaster 
fell upon her, had captured 40,000 prisoners. 
Even Russia, in all the tumult and dis- 
traction of her own revolution, has captured 
$7,000. The National Army of Great Britain, 
- now an-experienced and enormously expanded 
force, has gained complete control of the 
situation in Flanders. Two years ago, that 
army was holding on, grimly and desperately, 
to a line of trenches dominated at every turn 
by hills and high ground where the enemy, with 
great superiority in artillery, was apparently 
established for all time. Those hills were not 
high, but they were higher than anything else 
in the neighborhood, which rendered them 
Alps from a tactical point of view. This high 
ground is now entirely in British hands. Vimy 


“All In It—K-I Carries On’’) 


Ridge, Messines Ridge, Wytschaete Ridge, and 
finally Paschendaele Ridge (which latter can 
serve as a striking point either for Lille or 
Ostend), are now entirely in British hands. 
The salient of Ypres has disappeared, and the 
line has gone forward many miles. Something 
like 110,000 German prisoners are now in 
British hands, and in one month alone, April, 
1917, 437 pieces of German artillery were 
captured by the British Army. 

On our Asiatic fronts, the late General 
Maude, having brilliantly retrieved that disas- 
trous campaign of 1916 which culminated in 
the capitulation of Kut, captured Bagdad, and 
pressed on for more than 100 miles. On the 
left a parallel column, thrust north from 
Egypt toward Palestine, fed by a new double- 
track railroad across the desert (which has - 
enabled it to cut down the time record of 
the last expeditionary force to pass this way— 
the Twelve Tribes of Israel—from forty years to 
eighteen months) is advancing steadily up the 
Coast supported by warships, and is, at the 
time of writing, already within striking 
distance of Jerusalem. 


What are our prospects for 1918? What are 
our assets and liabilities? As these lines are 
written, the Italian army, its front pierced 
by a sudden and skilful blow, is in full retreat 
to a position unknown, and Venice is being 
evacuated by its civil population. Under the 
circumstances, prophecy would be dangerous, 
and comment, by the time of publication, 
superfluous. But, whatever the next few 
months may hold in store for the unhappy 
civilians of Northern Italy, the military situa- 
tion presents an interesting field for specula- 
tion. In the first place, Italy is not isolated, 
like Rumania or Serbia. She is in direct geo- 
graphical touch with France; and the forces of 
the British, French, and American armies are 
available for her assistance. 

Secondly, the Central Powers are already 
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short of men. We know that Germany is calling 
up her 1920 military class, which means that 
she is employing boys of seventeen in the 
army. In addition, our enemies have just 
concluded a most disastrous summer campaign 
upon every front except Russia. They have 
been pushed back with enormous losses in 
Belgium, France, Palestine, and Mesopotamia. 
Why should Germany, instead of making a 
stupendous effort to arrest the tide of disaster 
on the western front—the front where the 
final issue of the war must ultimately be 
decided—turn her back upon her liabilities 
and employ troops which can be ill spared 
elsewhere in a spectacular drive upon Italy? 
The answer is obvious. Germany is suffering 
from the effect of “doping.” For three years 
she has been spurring herself to further effort 
by the regular and systematic celebration of 
victories, real or imaginary. Of late the supply 
of real victories has not been equal to the 
demand. Even the docile Teuton is growing a 
little skeptical of celebrating with flags and 
music the “victorious retirements” of Von 
Hindenburg. Consequently, something had 
to be done to revive the flagging spirit in 
Berlin, and to prevent an entire breakdown in 
Vienna. Hence this political drive into Italy. 
What the outcome will be cannot be foreseen 
to-day, but this much may be safely said. War 
to-day is a competition in destruction. To 
gain ground is nothing; to exterminate your 
enemy is everything. It is a brutal but 
irresistible truth that we cannot win this war 
until we have killed enough Germans to make 
it impossible for Germany to go on any longer. 
Therefore, if the Great General Staff at Berlin 
chooses to detach. troops from the comparative 
quiet of the eastern front, and send them toa 
front where the facilities for their destruction 
are so infinitely superior, the Allies, now being 
numerically superior both in men and guns, 
ought not to complain. 

Still, at the present moment, the Russian 
and Italian situation cannot be regarded as 
anything but detrimental to our prospects of 
immediate success. So let us take the extreme 
step of leaving Russia and Italy out of our 
calculations for the time being. What other 
causes of anxiety confront us? There is the 
German submarine, and just as the submarine 
brings us to the end of our liabilities, so it 
also brings us to the first and greatest of our 
assets, the Allied command of the sea. This 
asset is none the less great because it is less 





tangible, less spectacular, than others. To-day 
German shipping trade is dead—has been 
dead for three years. Her commerce is swept 
from the face of the sea, and her High Seas 
Fleet has not ventured out of harbor since 
August, 1916. This looks bad for a country 
whose future, to quote the Kaiser, “lies upon 
the ocean.”” So long as our naval strangle- 
hold is maintained upon her throat, Germany 
can never win a world war, and if the hold 
continues long enough and tight enough, she 
is bound to lose it. 


WHAT OUR NAVIES ARE DOING 


The progress of our armies on land is so 
minutely reported from day to day that we 
feel tolerably certain, when no report is issued, 
that nothing has happened. This circumstance 
reacts upon our navies, which seldom issue a 
report at all. Consequently, there has arisen 
a certain type of stay-at-home strategist who 
is wont to inquire, with what the police call 
‘“ntent,” what the Navy is doing? He is full 
of helpful suggestions. He considers, for 
instance, that it would be a good plan for 
British battleships to betake themselves to 
the Belgian coast and there, silhouetted on the 
skyline, bombard shore batteries which they 
cannot see but which can see them all too 
plainly. Even if the position of these shore 
batteries were known, the odds would still be 
about thirteen to one against the battleship; 
but the amateur expert does not concern him- 
self with technical evasions of this kind. He 
simply throws the plan into shape, and leaves 
the working out of the details to the people 
who are paid for it. 

However, what is the British Navy doing at 
the present time? In the first place we must 
bear in mind that Great Britain is an island, 
with a seaboard out of all proportion to its 
area; and the foremost duty of the Navy is to 
protect that island from invasion. The Navy 
has attended to the matter; it has bottled up 
the German Navy in the Kiel Canal, and now 
maintains a ceaseless watch upon the German 
ports. Such a watch bears little resemblance 
to the old-fashioned blockade of Nelson’s 
time, when warships lay hove-to in the offing, 
sometimes for months, in plain view of the 
enemy’s harbor. To-day such a method of 
patrolling would render a cruiser or battleship 
an easy mark for a torpedo launched by a 
submarine. (This, by the way, is the proper 
and legitimate use of the submarine.) Con- 






































sequently it is an axiom in naval warfare to- 
day that you must never stand still—not even 
“loaf around.” There must be constant move- 
ment, keen observation, and high pressure all 
the time. This exacting duty is allotted 
mainly to speedy destroyers and other spec- 
ially adapted patrol vessels. In one month of 
the past year no less than seven million miles 
of the ocean were patrolled in home waters 
alone! 

Again, defensive areas have to be mapped 
out, and mine-fields laid therein; through 
which Allied and neutral shipping must be 
carefully piloted. Enemy mines, on the other 
hand, must be swept up. This task is per- 
formed in the main by converted fishing 
trawlers, working in pairs with the sweeping 
apparatus suspended between them. These 
little ships are manned by their original 
crews—drawn from that hardy race which for 
centuries has extracted a living for itself from 
the depths of the sea, and now, in the same 
waters, labors night and day to remove death 
from the path of others. More than three thou- 
sand are employed to-day. The work is hard, 
and must go on without ceasing, for the German 
submarines “lay eggs” all the time—in all 
weathers. It is excessively dangerous, for at 
any moment, in the course of duty, you may 
strike a floating mine. The skipper of one of 
these trawlers once showed me a photograph 
of a great column of water thrown up by a 
mine explosion. “I’ve been on the top of two 
of those,”’ he remarked. 

How necessary and effective this work is 
may be gauged from the fact that during the 
last three years between seven and eight 
hundred mines have been swept up in the 
Straits of Dover alone. In other words, that 
number of potential shipping disasters have 
been averted by one patrol. 


BEATING THE SUBMARINE 


The next duty of the Navy is to convey and 
‘convoy troops, not merely from England, but 
from Canada, Australia, India, and Africa to 
our various battlefronts in Flanders, Saloniki,’ 
Palestine, Mesopotamia and East Africa; and 
further, to protect commerce on the high seas. 
Ninety per cent. of the Atlantic trade is now 
convoyed through the danger zone. The re- 
sults speak for themselves. During one week 


in November, German submarines succeeded 
in sinking only one British ship of more than 
1,600 tons. 


During one week in April they 
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In addition, all sorts of protective 
devices are employed against the submarine. 
In narrow waters, like those of the English 
Channel, it is possible, by the employment of 
mechanical ingenuity below the waves—steel 
barriers and the like—and rigorous patrolling 
both on the surface and in the air, to hold the 


sank forty. 


depredatory Hun in_ beneficent restraint. 
About one hundred ships, plying their ordinary 
trade, pass safely through the Straits of Dover 
every day. As for troop ships crossing to 
France, since the outbreak of the war, more 
than three million troops have been carried to 
France across these same Straits, and not a 
single life has been lost. 

Further west, where the Channel widens out, 
the task is more difficult; but even here 
practically the only sinkings have been those 
of hospital ships—marked as such in plain 
figures and unprotected. One of the saddest 
sights of the war to-day is the spectacle of 
British wounded being carried on to the 
hospital ships for transportation to England, 
wearing life-belts over their splints and 
bandages. 

The long arm of the Navy does more than 
protect the fighting troops, however. If you 
visit France or Belgium to-day—the great 
bases, roads, railroads, behind the line—you 
will behold huge gangs of laborers from all 
over the world—a cheerful, chattering polyglot 
crowd, living in their own encampments, 
provided with their own special food—en- 
gaged as dock-hands, road-menders, and the 
like. Who are these men? Where do they 
come from? They are Chinamen, Kaffirs, 
Indians, Egyptians—men of every race and 
color, thousands of them, conveyed from every 
quarter of the globe in the very teeth of that 
famous submarine blockade which was going 
to render the ocean a solitude and bring the 
Allies to their knees. 

This naturally brings us up against the 
question: “How do we stand to-day with 
regard to the submarine menace?” Let it be 
said at once that so far no sovereign remedy, 
no patent panacea, has yet been devised for 
dealing with the submarine. But sometimes a 
number of little remedies are as good as one 
big remedy. Certainly they keep the enemy 


guessing all the time. But first of all, what are 
our chief difficulties in the matter? A modern 
submarine is an excellent sea-boat, both on 
and below the surface, and under the latest 
methods of control should rarely meet with an 
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ordinary sea mishap. Further, with the in- 
creased size of the boats and: the increased 
comfort involved, the morale of the crew is no 
‘ longer exposed to any great strain. So there 
is no longer anything specially heroic or 
romantic in the business. Moreover, a sub- 
marine is difficult to locate, especially in deep 
water. She can discharge a torpedo without 
coming to the surface. And she cannot be 
attacked unless she attacks first—for the 
simple reason that otherwise you would not 
know she was there. In other words, the 
initiative is always in the hands of the sub- 
marine commander. He need never betray 
his presence unless he wishes. Again, if you 
should catch him on the surface—taking in 
air, or charging his batteries—he can dive out 
of sight in less than a minute. 

Still, despite all these facts in her favor, the 
submarine has not quite lived up to the pious 
aspirations of Grand Admiral Tirpitz. Allied 
losses in merchant shipping have been kept 
down, and are decreasing. There are many 
secret methods of putting the submarine out 
of business, which at present must remain 
secret. Some of them are most interesting— 
fascinating, in fact; and the mortality which 
they have caused among the U-boats has been 
very heavy. How heavy, only Potsdam 
knows! (One recollects the rather naive reply 
made not long ago by the German Chancellor 
in the Reichstag, when questioned as to the 
latest submarine successes. He said it was 
impossible to give a full list at present, because 
all the U-boats had not yet returned to re- 
port!) But apart from these attractive 
secrets, a great deal can be done, and is being 
done, by regularly patrolling, which forces the 
enemy to remain under water or emerge at his 
peril; secondly, by sending all merchant ships 
by unusual and constantly varied routes, and 
lastly, as already mentioned, by a very com- 
plete system of convoying over dangerous 
areas. This convoying work calls for a very 
large number of war vessels. Until recently, 
the entire burden, on the Atlantic routes at 
any rate, has fallen on the British Navy, but 
recently America has reached a long arm across 
the ocean' and deposited some fresh pieces on 
the board; and now, when an American 
crosses to Europe, he will as likely as not find 
himself escorted safe into an English harbor 
by a number of long gray rakish vessels flying 
a flag pleasantly familiar. 

Germany, we know, is fighting for the 
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Freedom of the Seas. She herself has told us 
so: that is how we know. Here is an illum- 
inating sidelight on that claim: Into one single 
port on the English coast there have been 
carried, during the last three years, two 
thousand people from neutral ships which 
have been destroyed by German mines or 
torpedoes. These people—men, women, and 
children—are survivors. Others, hundreds of 
others, were not so fortunate. On the other 
hand, so far as we know, not one single neutral 
life, or rather death, can be laid to the charge 
of the British Navy. 

But—how does convoying make merchant 
ships safe from an underwater foe, who can 
attack without showing himself at allP The 
proof of the pudding is in the eating. A 
U-boat commander does not like attacking a 
convoy. After all, he is human—in one 
respect, at any rate. He will not attack a 
swift ship, which may cause him to waste a 
torpedo, or an armed ship which may retaliate 
upon him, or a convoy of escorted ships, where 
he may find himself in a moment ringed round 
with destroyers—destroyers dropping over- 
board unpleasant devices which explode under 
water in his immediate vicinity. He prefers 
to attack a slow, unarmed, unescorted ship, 
because, like many of his countrymen to-day, 
his nerve is not what it was. He is taking 
fewer chances; he is becoming less thorough; 
more perfunctory. Two and a half years ago 
he started in on the Lusitania with eleven 
hundred victims; now he prefers, unless the 
circumstances are exceptionally favorable, to 
confine himself to six-knot tramp freighters 
with a crew of twenty or thirty, and an obsti- 
nate or careless master. 

In February, 1917, the enemy announced a 
programme of unrestricted submarine warfare. 
They proposed to sink a million tons of British 
shipping a month, and starve Great Britain 
into surrender by the end of April. Allowing 
a discount of 50 per cent. for moral effect—or 
“hot air’—they probably reckoned to sink 
half a million tons a month. In fact, they 
have always maintained that they have done 
so. Here are the real figures. During the 
last eight months our net losses—that is, 
deducting mew tonnage—have averaged 
250,000 tons a month, which means that at the 
end of nine months—not three—Germany 
finds herself with only one fourth of her 
boast fulfilled. Our worst month was April, 
when we lost 560,000 tons. After that, our 
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new methods of repression began to take 
effect; with the result that the average net 
loss for July and August fell to 175,000 tons a 
month, and is still falling. These losses are 
serious enough—including as they do the 
lives of more than six thousand non- 
combatants, men, women, and children, who 
have been done to death in this way—but they 
are at the same time encouraging figures, 
because they show that our losses are de- 
creasing, and our shipbuilding steadily in- 
creasing. To this | may add that we had 
stored in Great Britain at the beginning of 
this winter eight and a half million quarters 
of wheat, as against six and a half at 
the same period of last year—an increase of 
nearly 30 per cent. 


SIZE OF BRITISH NAVY DOUBLED 


But this work of patrolling, mine-sweeping, 
and convoying, vital though it is, is a mere 
department of the Navy’s work. First and 
foremost and all the time we have to maintain 
the Grand Fleet—that bulwark that stands 
between Great Britain and national extinction 
—at the highest pitch of efficiency, ready at 
any moment for a great sea battle—perhaps 
the greatest sea battle in history. A visit to 
the Grand Fleet of Great Britain to-day is a 
wonderful experience. It is the greatest 
collection of fighting ships ever brought 
together—battleships, capable of firing whole 
broadsides from 15-inch guns, battle cruisers, 
light cruisers, destroyers, submarines, scouting 
and patrol boats, ammunition ships, repair 
ships, floating bases or depot ships—an 
Armada stretching as far as the eye can see. 
By superhuman speeding up, the size of our 
Navy has been more than doubled since the 
War broke out, despite losses. The shipping 
yards work day and night. One single yard 
on the Clyde formerly employed four thousand 
hands; now it employs thirteen thousand, in- 
cluding three thousand women. 

These great ships, which have sighted no 
foe for fifteen months, have the hardest task 
of all. The men who handle them have had 
to continue practising and developing naval 
strategy upon purely theoretical lines, all for 
want of an enemy to experiment upon, and 
pursue the same under what are practically 
peace conditions, because upon the face of 
the ocean to-day there is no war. They must 
think of everything, yet without an actual en- 
gagement they can test nothing. 
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It is not easy, under such circumstances, to 
remain cheerful and contented. Think what 
it must mean to a thousand healthy and 
exuberant children to be shut up for months 
at a time in a steel box of tricks, full of fascinat- 
ing levers and switches—forbidden to pull a 
lever or turn a switch except in make-believe. 
Yet they are cheerful, amazingly cheerful, 
under continuous conditions, not of enforced 
idleness—because a Navy is never idle—but of 
artificial activity. 

Then, lastly, a Navy in these days cannot 
confine its activities to the surface of the sea. 
It must dive beneath; it must fly above. We 
hear a great deal, and we talk a good deal, 
perhaps too much, about German ascendancy 
in this direction—the Zeppelin and the U-boat, 
for instance. But the Zeppelin and the U-boat 
owe their fame not so much to what they have 
done as to what they ought not to have done. 
Therefore, it must not be imagined because the 
Allies do not drop bombs upon peaceful 
towns and villages or torpedo defenseless 
merchantmen, that they do not possess sub- 
marines and airships too. The Allied navies 
have other resources, too, of which little or 
nothing is to be heard—so-called “mystery 
ships” which go out upon their business with- 
out advertisement, and return without osten- 
tation—ships manned by crews whose out- 
standing characteristics are reckless daring and 
a strong sense of humor. That is a combination 
which has helped our soldiers and sailors out 
of many a tight place, both on land and sea, all 
through this weary war. Some day, some of 
the adventures of these unobtrusive paladins 
may be known to the world. When they are. 


they will give us a romance that we shall 


never forget. 
OUR PROSPECTS ON LAND 


That is a rough outline of what our navies 
are doing in our cause. Our navies and armies 
meet and interlock off the shell-torn coast of 
Belgium, where the long, battered trench line, 
winding all the way from the Swiss border, 
dips wearily down into the North Sea, barbed 
wire and all. From that point the land 
defense merges into a sea defense, stretching, 
in a continuous line through the northern 
mists across the ocean—guarding England, 
Scotland, Ireland, and subsequently America. 
And the line on land is as impenetrable as the 
line on the sea. 

This is no place for indiscreet facts and 
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figures, but it is safe to say, quoting from Mr. 
Lloyd-George’s recent statement, that the 
strength and composition of the British Army 
is as follows: Our total forces recruited in 
England, Scotland, and Ireland are five and 
one half million men, to which we must add a 
million from the Dominions. The armies of 
France appear to be as indomitable and as 
elastic as ever; and the steady influx of Ameri- 
can troops into the country has relieved 
her heroic people of all further anxiety on the 
score of man-power. As for material resources, 
Great Britain and America can offer almost 
boundless assistance. Their countries are not 
invaded. Their industrial activity is unim- 
paired, and their wealth appears inexhaustible. 
Eliminating for the time being the. probabil- 
ity of an offensive from Russia or Italy, it is 
plain that the bulk of the fighting in 1918 must 
take the form of a series of hammer blows on 
the western front. That will be no fresh ex- 
perience for the western front; but on this 
occasion it should be possible to introduce a 
spice of variety by hammering in several places 
at once. Ever since we settled down, more 
than three years ago, to continuous trench war- 
fare, on a line 400 miles long, interest has al- 
ways centred at some particular point of the 
line. Yesterday it was Verdun or the Somme; 
to-morrow, for all we know, it may be some en- 
tirely new and hitherto tranquil spot, with the 
American army making its début. But to-day, 
undoubtedly, and not for the first time, the 
storm centre is in Belgium. There the flower 
of the German Army and the flower of t’. 


British Army have been locked together # ..2: 
furious struggle for more than four m 2 
Germany holds ..a. 


The reason is obvious. 
strip of the Belgian coast—from ‘Nieuport, 
where the western front ends, to the Dutch 
border, twenty-five miles further north. The 
possession of that strip is of vital importance 
to Germany, for it affords her direct access to 
the North Sea. If she loses that strip, a vital 
blow will have been struck at her submarine 
activity. 


THE DEATH GRAPPLE AT YPRES 


And no one realizes the fact better than Ger- 
many. An illuminating light upon German 
nervousness in that quarter is shown by the 
fact that opposite Ypres, in October, the Ger- 
mans had concentrated troops to a thickness 
of nearly 5,000 men per mile. Sir Douglas 
Haig has been striking steadily east ever 
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since the end of May. It has been an up- 
hill task, quite literally. The city of Ypres 
lies, as it were, in the centre of a great saucer. 
For three years German troops have been sit- 
ting on the rim of that saucer, extending more 
than half way round, looking down into the 
salient and bringing direct fire to bear. Now 
the British have surmounted the slippery slope 
of the saucer, pushed their enemies off 
the rim, and thrust them, one might say, 
right off the tea table as well; for the Pasch- 
endaele Ridge, the last piece of high ground 
remaining between the British advance and 
the plains of Eastern Belgium, is now in 
British hands. 


THE “CREEPING BARRAGE” 


In that low lying region it is quite impossible 
to entrench deeply. One comes to water in 
two feet; and therefore it is impossible for the 
enemy to obtain shelter from concentrated 
shell-fire by constructing deep dugouts twenty 
feet below the surface, as in the chalky district 
of the Somme. Increased responsibility has 
consequently ‘allen upon two arms—the artil- 
lery and the airplane. Intensive artillery fire 
and airplane supremacy must of necessity 
go together; because it is obviously useless 
to maintain an intensive artillery bombardment 
unless your airplanes are in a position to circle 
over the target and signal back results, and so 
correct the aim of the gunners. After a furi- 
ous battle of many months, aérial supremacy 
is now in the hands of French, British, and 
American flying men, with the result that we 
are enabled to extract full benefit from our artil- 


“Jery superiority. This fact in its turn has 


revolutionized infantry tactics. Two years 
ago troops went to the attack covered as far as 
possible by rather haphazard overhead artillery 
fire. Too often, troops penetrated so far ahead 
that the artillery, uncertain of their where- 
abouts, ceased fire altogether; and the infantry, 
as happened at the battle of Loos, were de- 
prived of artillery support at the most critical 
moment of the fighting. That is all char.ged 
now. To-day a battle plan is built upon what 
the artillery are going to do, and the infanitry 
conform to the plans of the artillery. A time- 
table is constructed, providing for a serie, of 
barrages, or curtains of shell-fire, moving 
steadily across the map in the direction of the 
enemy’s position. This is known as a “creep- 
ing barrage.” Behind that barrage, surpris- 
ingly close up, march the infantry, studying 
































the time table with earnest, almost painful, at- 
tention. In due course they arrive at the ob- 
jective-point marked upon their maps. Here 
they stop, consolidate the position, however 
tempting the ground in front may be, and wait. 
Thus, by a series of such limited objectives, 
Sir Douglas Haig has battered his enemies 
right off the high ground in Belgium. 


“ PILL-BOXES’—AN ADMISSION OF WEAKNESS 


The latest and most encouraging aspect of the 
fighting in Belgium to-day is this—that the en- 
emy has fallen back on purely defensive tactics. 
Now, if you are prepared to abandon all hope 
of again taking the offensive, you can undoubt- 
edly increase your powers of resistance very 
greatly. In fact, you need not take so many 
chances. This is what the Germans have done 
in Northern Belgium to-day. They have 
given up holding a continuous trench line, be- 
cause a continuous trench line must of neces- 
sity contain many weak spots, and they have 
concentrated their defense into a continuous 
chain of strong posts, consisting of fortified 
shell craters and concrete circular forts ( which 
the British Tommies call “pill boxes”) with 
walls eight or ten feet thick. These “pill 
boxes” are proof against everything but the 
heaviest artillery bombardment, and they are 
capable of maintaining machine-gun fire in 
all directions, thus covering the intervening 
ground. Attacking troops have to penetrate 
through this zone under fire from every quarter, 
and capture or silence these forts one by one. 
That is obviously a very effective system of de- 
fense—far superior to the holding of a trench- 
line. But it is correspondingly useless as a base 
for offense. You cannot organize a great 
simultaneous assault out of an irregular cluster 
of isolated block-houses and shell-craters. And 
therefore, Germany’s new policy is a confession 
of weakness. It is also a confession of failure. 
That is very comforting. What is more com- 
forting still is the fact that this incredibly 
powerful system of defense has broken down in 
its turn, and the new positions pierced again 
and again. The conditions are infinitely dif- 
ficult, for it has rained persistently since the 
first of August; and the best troops in the 
world cannot advance rapidly when up to their 
waists in mud, as our men have continually 
been. But their confidence is now superb. 
The sight of the German prisoners, and above 
all, of the German deserters, has instilled into 
them the knowledge that they are the better 
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men, and that ultimate victory is now merely 


a matter of time. Stay-at-home pessimists 
are strongly recommended to pay a visit, 
however brief, to the western front to- 
day. 

Altogether, 1918 should be an unhappy year 
for German kultur. The army of France, 
having now recovered the valley of the Aisne 
River and the long-disputed Chemin des 
Dames, which runs along the hilltops above the 
river, can continue their operations with re- 
newed confidence. The victorious British 
Army is now in a position to strike north 
to Ostend, or east to Menin, thus cutting the 
main artery of German communication to the 
great captive city of Lille. Finally, it is certain 
that a third blow will be struck at some new 
and hitherto unsuspected point by the rapidly 
accumulating forces of the American army. 
And all the time we hold the sea. 


But we must beware of one great peril. 
Our common enemy, beaten above ground, is 
reverting more and more to subterranean 
methods of warfare. He is endeavoring, by an 
enormous system of propaganda and agitation, 
to foster ill-feeling among the Allied countries. 
Some of his devices are characteristically trans- 
parent, as for instance his childish attempts to 
make ‘trouble, though the medium of Irish 
political factions, between those very firm 
friends, the sailors of the American and British 
flotillas operating in the Atlantic. But his 
campaign makes up in comprehensiveness 
t it lacks in subtlety. The German propa- 
ist is ubiquitous. French peasants are 
ed that the British Army will never 
svacuate Calais. Canadians and Australians 
are®fold that the British Army authorities 
habitually expose Dominion troops to the 
greatest dangers. Young American soldiers 
are asked why they are fighting for Wall 
Street. Working men all over Europe and 





- the United States are urged to strike for higher 


wages on the ground that they are being ex- 
ploited by profiteers. (There is just enough 
truth in this latter assertion to render it par- 
ticularly formidable.) All this propaganda, 
clumsy and useless as much of it is, has a 
definite aim—to create an atmosphere of mu- 
tual distrust and war weariness until the time 
comes for another peace offensive. When the 
next German peace offer is put forward, it will 
probably be a tempting one. Germany, first, 
last, and all the time, is trying to create a 
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great Central Empire—a Mittel Europa— 
stretching from Hamburg to the Persian Gulf 
—a preliminary step to world dominion— 
and she will sacrifice much if she can contrive to 
keep this monstrous ideal intact. An offer, 
for instance, to restore Belgium and Alsace 
and Lorraine, though it would leave Serbia, 
Rumania, and Armenia at the mercy of the 
Hun and the Turk, and merely give the enemy 
breathing space to develop further mischief, 
would be an attractive peace bait, and would 
not impair the Mittel Europa policy one jot. 
Such an offer, if it came, would be backed, all 
over the world, by the full force of subsidized 
pro-German sentiment, and thousands of 
faint-hearted and feeble-minded persons on 
the Allied side would fall into the trap. We 
know them—the Peace-monger, the Sedition- 
monger, aided and abetted by that strange 
tribe which cherishes a morbid passion for 
every country but its own, and regards war 
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in general as a species of discreditable brawl 
in which no really respectable nation should 
ever engage. 

So let us beware. Let us not be led away 
either by friend or foe. We must “carry on,” 
making whatever sacrifices are necessary, and 
remembering that the enemy is far more hard- 
pressed than we, until we are in a position 
to dictate terms of peace, and not merely dis- 
cussthem. And with the Allied fleets supreme 
at sea; with the German Army being steadily 
battered to a pulp on the western front, and 
the enormous and scarcely touched resources 
in men, guns, and ships of the American people 
thrown into the scale at the most critical period 
of the war, to offset—and more than offset— 
the temporary paralysis on other fronts, there 
seems good reason to expect that the year 
1918 will see the beginning of a complete and 
final triumph for our arms in this, the greatest 
of all Crusades. 


LORRAINE THE TEST OF VICTORY 


The Iron Mines That Give the Military Control of Europe Are Now in German Hands— 
When the Allies Can Take Them Germany is Defeated 


BY 


J. B. W. GARDINER 


HE first stone in the foundation of 

the present war was laid in 1870, 

when Germany despoiled France of 

Lorraine. This was true not aione 

because France’ regards ‘with jealous 
solicitude every foot of French soil. Rather, 
indeed, it was because of the importance of 
Lorraine in the German scheme of things, 
out of which scheme grew the Pan-German 
creed of a Teuton hegemony in Mittel Europa. 
In 1870 the French iron mines at Longwy, at 
Briey, and at Nancy were unknown. Lorraine 
was supposed to contain all the iron fields em- 
braced within the boundaries of the French 
Empire; and Germany, being the most far- 
seeing as well as the most unscrupulous of na- 
tions, saw, in her seizure of Lorraine, the re- 
duction of France to a second class Power, and 
the acquisition by themselves of the means 
whereby they could control the world. The 
fact that the basin of the Meuse subsequently 
developed iron ore in greater quantity and rich- 





ness than were possessed by Lorraine, alone 
made an Allied victory in this war possible, 
while accentuating to Germany the necessity 
for her continued possession of the old French 
province. 

It is entirely reasonable, then, that as be- 
tween the western group of warring Powers, the 
real bone of contention should be Lorraine. 
Von Tirpitz, representing extreme Junkerism, 
demands the retention of Antwerp as the knife 
at the throat of England. This, however, 
would be readily swept aside were it the only 
obstruction to an acceptable peace programme. 
It is Lorraine that creates the gap between 
the Entente and the GermanicAllies, and it is a 
gap which cannot be bridged. The immov- 
able German mind comes in contact with the 
irresistible determination of France and Eng- 
land. Until this question is settled there can 
be no peace, and a settlement can be reached 
in but one way—a distinct and complete mili- 
tary victory. A German victory is unthink- 























able. A German defeat can be brought about 
only through the possession, by the Allies, of 
an overwhelming superiority in the mechanics 
of war—in guns and in shells—backed up by 
superior man power. Knowing that this 
superiority is being created, the proletariat 
of the Allied nations interprets success in terms 
of Berlin—considers that the acme of success 
will be reached only when the Allied armies 
arrive before the gates of the German capital. 
Unquestionably that is an end devoutly to be 
wished for. That the German people should 
see the war carried to their doors, that they 
should be visited with its inescapable horrors, 
and witness from within rather than from with- 
out, the complete devastation that goes in its 
wake, would do much to dampen their mili- 
tary ardor and to discourage the consumma- 
tion of plans, already under way in Germany, 
for the next war. But however salutary the 
effect of such invasion might be, it is not 
necessary in order to insure a complete En- 
tente victory, and by a complete victory | 
mean such a victory as would enable the 
Entente to dictate the terms of peace which 
Germany would have no alternative but to 
accept. 

German leaders are indulging in much sense- 
less prattling about ultimate victory. But all 
this comes only from the lips, and is intended 
solely to blind the non-combatant elements 
of the population. In their hearts, these 
leaders know that the victory about which 
they babble is impossible in this war. Ger- 
many cannot win, and the leaders know it. 
Therefore, we have seen all the force of the 
German propaganda here as in Europe exerted 
toward peace. Not yet beaten but fearing 
that she must be if the war continues to its 
logical conclusion, Germany wants peace while 
the situation is such that she can recover from 
the war more readily than her enemies. Then 
when the next war comes, which Germany will 
provoke when she is ready for it, the victory 
which has now been deferred will be attained. 
This situation exists because the German 


leaders feel that there is still hope of bringing, 


about the desired end. On the map she is 
victorious; her enemies are war-weary and 
stale; they long for the day of peace to dawn 
when nations may escape from the all-absorb- 
ing, all consuming business of war and return 
to their normal life. This is all true. And 
Germany, realizing its truth, is using every 
means to advance the day of peace, so that 
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she may avert the pending crash. This will 
continue as long as hope of such an adjust- 
ment of the world’s troubles exists. But when 
this hope dies, when the victories of the En- 
tente have been so fruitful that it is impossible 
even to hope, resistance will cease. And this 
point will come when Germany and her ene- 
mies face each other across the Rhine. 

It is popularly supposed that, in the last 
extremity, Germany can fall back behind the 
Rhine, and, deeply entrenched in the hills 
which border its eastern bank, remain in- 
definitely unaffected by the Allies’ blows. 
On these grounds many believe that Germany 
can never be beaten, that all the sacrifice 
which has already been made and which re- 
mains yet to be made will be futile, that peace 
on the basis of a “stalemate”’ is the only possi- 
ble peace. But this is not true. The Rhine 
will not save Germany; neither its width, nor 
its depth, nor the hills which guard its banks 
will ward off the defeat which becomes inevi- 
table when the German armies fall back to its 
farther side. 

There are excellent reasons, aside from purely 
military considerations, why Germany will 
yield before the ravages of war are permitted 
to ruin the land between the Rhine and Ber- 
lin. Wilhelmstrasse is not blind nor unmind- 
ful of its own record. Always in the German 
mind will be ravished Belgium, its industries 
systematically destroyed, its factories dis- 
mantled, its citizens deported into slavery, its 
cities razed to the ground. The picture of 
northeastern France, with nothing left but 
the earth and the sky, every tree, every house, 
every architectural treasure laid low—these 
things Germany will remember, and more— 
will know that no Frenchman will ever forget. 
Germany can picture the scene as the Allied 
Armies march through wealthy, prosperous 
Westphalia, humming with its factories, quick 
with the activities of its commercial life. 
And if imagination is not totally dead in the 
German nature, it can see this state disgorging 
its wealth, its industry, its machinery—all 
but its walls, that it may replace those things 
of similar nature which German rapacity, 
coupled with German thoroughness, has so 
completely removed from both France and 
Belgium. This is one reason, economic in 
essence and to that extent military, since 
war is an economic problem as well as a strug- 
gle of brute forces. But there are still other 
reasons whose essence is altogether military. 
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As preliminary to this study, we must go 
back to the primal truth that Germany 
can be beaten only through an overwhelming 
superiority of the artillery of her enemies. 
Artillery means steel—steel for shell, for guns, 
for rails over which the shell can be rushed to 
the front, for rolling-stock in which it can be 
carried. Machine guns, on which the Ger- 
mans place so much reliance for their defense, 





GERMAN IRON ORE SUPPLY, IN TONS, 1913 
Domestic 
Lorraine. . . . 21,000,000 
Other German Fields 7,000,000 
Total Domestic Sup- 
ply ‘ 28,000,000 
Imported 
Sweden . 4,600,000 
Spain. 3,600,000 
France 3,800,000 
Russia 500,000 
Miscellaneous 1,400,000 
Total Ore Imported. 13,900,000 
Total Ore Smelted . 41,900,000 











rifles, small-arm ammunition, engines for 
motor cars and airplanes, submarines, and bat- 
tleships—all these add to the demand. Steel 
and steel production has come to be the great 
thing of the war, and the demand is becoming 
more insistent as the months pass by. There 
is not a single element in all the mechanics of 
war in which steel does not enter. In conse- 
quence the amount of steel consumed for 
war purposes alone reaches staggering figures. 
In 1913, when Germany was feverishly making 
extensive preparations for the war which, 
since she meant to provoke it she knew was 
coming, Germany produced, within the em- 
pire, 19 millions of tons. A small portion 
of this, so small as to be almost negligible, 
was exported, the remainder being consumed 
at home. Since that time the home consump- 
tion has remained practically constant, about 
18 million tons annually. 

In 1913, Germany obtained her iron ore 
from a variety of sources, the principal of which 
are shown in the accompanying table. 

These figures are to-day subject to but little 
change. Importation of Swedish ore is, of 
course, continuing without interruption. Ship- 
ments from Spain and Russia have naturally 
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ceased, but the loss has been more than made 
up by the fact that the Germans hold the two 
great French fields centering at Longwy 
and at Brie. These fields, together with 
those of Lorraine and Rhineland, Westphalia, 
Saar, and of the other German states, are in 
all probability being heavily worked. Nor is 
the output being seriously impaired by the 
fact that the supplying of troops about Nancy 
and Verdun places such heavy demands upon 
the existing railroad facilities. The more im- 
portant German blast furnaces are located in 
Rhineland and Westphalia, and even though 
the trains moving westward to the battle lines 
are strained with the quantities of supplies 
which must be sent to the troops, on the return 
trip they can and do take the ore which is 
needed to keep the blast furnaces busy. 

Let us suppose that the Allies succeed in 
driving the German army behind the Rhine. 
Let us, moreover, assume the most favorable 
condition for Germany in her relations with 
Russia, i. e., a separate peace. What would 
the German situation with respect to steel 
be then? At the outset we may ignore Aus- 
tria. The Austrian production of pig iron 
in 1913 was only 2} million tons, woefully 
insufficient, to say the least, to supply her own 
requirements. The first loss would be that 
from the Lorraine and Luxemburg fields, more 
than half of Germany’s total supply of ore. 
The French fields of Longwy and of Brie 
would, of course, be restored to their rightful 
owner, involving another net loss of at least 
10 million tons more. Germany’s total would 
be still further reduced by the loss of the 
Rhineland fields, so that the net result would 
be approximately as shown in the table on 
the following page . 


On such a basis, then, Germany would have 
left only 10 million tons of ore—only 25 per 
cent. of her requirements. This, of course, is 
not in accordance with the exact facts. When 
it became evident that she was to be reduced to 
such a plight, Germany would immediateiy 
begin to increase production in such domestic 
fields as are now being worked, and to resume 
mining operations in those that have been 
abandoned since the acquisition of the more 
profitable fields of Lorraine. But it does not 
seem possible that her production could even 
approach the present requirements. The ratio 
in 1913 between the steel produced and the 
total ore smelted was about 3 to 7. So that, 
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if the production of ore east of the Rhine were 
doubled—and it is doubtful that more could 
be done—the German steel output would 
be only 9 million tons, or less than half 
of that which would be actually needed. 
Put Germany behind the Rhine, then, and 
eventually the war would fall of its own 
weight through failure of material with which 
to wage it. 

I do not mean that Germany would neces- 
sarily sue for peace immediately. Political 
conditions under such circumstances might, 
_ it is true, force such action. Germany would 
have us believe that she is on the verge of a 
political revolution, that conditions are al- 
ready unbearable, and that the end is in sight, 
since in such a belief our preparations may be 
retarded. But a German revolution is a 
chimera that deceives only the fatuous. Aside 
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ber last, the daily importation of British war 
material alone into France averaged 600 tons. 
Of this, naturally, the greatest part was made 
up of steel products of one kind or another, 
and of this part the great bulk of the raw ma- 
terial came to England overseas. Despite 
the fact, then, that numbered among the 
Allies is the greatest steel producing country 
of the world—the United States—the present 
German supply is much more efficient since it 
is obtained with much less effort, at smaller 
cost and with much less waste of time. With 
Germany thrust out of the French fields of 
Brie and Longwy, and deprived of the fields 
of Lorraine and Rhineland, the situation will 
be entirely changed. We may be assured, 
of course, that in the retreat, every blast fur- 
nace in the vacated district will be destroyed, 
and that every effort will be made also to 








GERMAN ORE SUPPLY FROM BEHIND THE RHINE, IN TONS 

—- Me one 

Lorraine. . . . 21,000,000 en 
Other German Fields 7,000,000 2,000,000 5,000,000 
Sweden ‘ eee 4,600,000 
Russia ee orn 500,000 
Miscellaneous 1,400,000 1400;000° ih sass 
France 3,800,000 SROOMOO nas s: 
Spain 3,600,000 S000000 24.555. 
Totals 41,900,000 31,800,000 10,100,000 











from Germany’s internal politics, however, 
the German army will not lay down its arms 
because, in facing its enemies across the Rhine, 
it finds itself short of steel. A struggle will 
still be left—but it will be sharp and short. 
The end will be swift and sure. 


HOW AMERICAN SHIPPING WOULD BE AFFECTED 


There is still another phase of this situation, 
and that is the effect it will have on the ma- 
terial resources of the Allies. With the single 
exception of the French ore fields about Nancy, 
all the Allies’ ore supplies of continental Eu- 
rope are in German hands. The consequence 
is that the great bulk of steel used by the Allies 
must be imported overseas—that is, from the 
United States. This places a demand on 
ocean tonnage which can be met only by a 
constant straining of resources. Some idea 
of the extent of this demand can be gained 
from the fact that during the month of Septem- 





make the mines unworkable. Such destruc- 
tion will naturally prevent the French from 
reaping any benefit from the reoccupation of 
the ore fields for some time. But we have 
learned, or should have learned, that we can- 
not measure results in the war by days. In 
the course of a few months, with the available 
labor in the form of German prisoners, the pro- 
ductivity of the fields would be in large meas- 
ure restored, and the ocean tonnage relieved 
of the great burden of carrying iron and steel. 
Such tonnage will then be available for food 
supplies. The practical result will then be 
the addition of thousands of tons of shipping 
to the present supply now available for the 
Allies’ needs. Unless, then, the Germans are 
prepared to continue the war to the point of 
complete extinction both of their country and 
of their race, the war will come to an end 
when the German army finds itself behind 
Germany’s natural boundary, the Rhine. 
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AMERICAN LEADERS IN THE 
WORLD WAR 


PORTRAITS IN COLOR OF 


Brigadier General George O. Squier, U.S. A. 
Major General Hugh L. Scott, U.S. A. 
Rear Admiral David W. Taylor, U.S.N. 
Admiral Henry T. Mayo, U.S.N. 


Paintings by Gordan Studios, New York 
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Brigadier General George O. Squier, U.S. A, 


Chief Signal Officer of the 
United States Army, Who, 
as Head of the Signal Corps, 
is Responsible for the De- 
velopment of Aviation in 
the Army 





Major General Hugh L. Scott, U.S. A., Retired 


Former Chief -of- Staff of 
the United States Army, 
Who Has Been Studying 
Military Operations on the ; 
Western Front in France, 
a Study That Will Be In- 
valuable in Supervising the 
Intensive Training of Our 
National Army in Meth- 
ods of Trench Warfare 




















Rear Admiral David W. Taylor, U.S. N. 


Who Has Been Chief Con- 
structor of the United States 
Navy since December, 1914, 
and Whose Work in the 
Construction of Warships, 
extending Over a Period of 
More Than Twenty - nine 
Years, Has Made Him Con- 
spicuous in Naval Circles, 
not only in this Country 
but Abroad as Well 





Admiral Henry T. Mayo, U.S. N. 


Ranking Officer of the 
United States Navy, and 
Commander-in-Chief of the 
Atlantic Battleship Fleet, 
Who Recently Participated 1 
in the Naval Conference of li 
the Entente Allies at Lon- ) 
don, Inspected the American 
Bases in France and Great 
Britain, and Visited the 
British and French Fleets 
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THE NEW YORK STATE TROOPERS 


An Organization, Built Along the Lines of the Pennsylvania State Constabulary 
and the Canadian Northwest Mounted Police, for the Protec- 
tion of the Rural Districts of New York 


BY 


FRANK PARKER STOCKBRIDGE 


WANT the State Troopers.”. If you 

live anywhere within the area of 47,000 

square miles that constitutes rural New 

York, and need police help or protection 

for any reason, at any time, take down 
your telephone receiver and say to Central: 
“| want the State Troopers.” 

You will be connected at once with the near- 
est headquarters of a detachment of the new 
State Troopers. You will find a sympathetic 
listener on the other end of the telephone, no 
matter how trivial the trouble or unfounded 
the alarm. And if it is a case where the actual 
presence of the Arm of the Law is required, in 
a surprisingly short time one or a dozen or 
twenty of the “men on horseback’’ will be 
at the place where they are needed. 

If you have had no previous contact with 
the State Troopers, your first emotion, after 
that of relief, will be surprise at their youth. 
Next you will be impressed with their poise, 
and if you have occasion to have more than 
a casual contact with them, you will soon 
find yourself rather marveling at their wisdom. 
And whatever the trouble, you can be assured 
that the limits of human endeavor will be 
stretched in the effort to set things to rights. 
For the New York State Troopers, under the 
command of Major George Fletcher Chandler, 
Superintendent of the Department of State 
Police, have set for themselves a standard 
of conduct and efficiency to attain which there 
is no other method but to try to do somewhat 
better than absolute best. That standard, 
the ideal that is held up by Major Chandler 
as the goal for which his men are to strive, 
is to be just a little bit keener, a little bit more 
efficient, of a wee bit more service than the 
Royal Canadian Northwestern Mounted Police 
and the Pennsylvania State Constabulary 
rolled into one. 

The corps of New York State Troopers is 
only a trifle more than six months old as this 
is written. It will be hardly more than three 


months, by the time this is read, since the corps 
was fully organized, equipped, and first en- 
gaged in active duty. It is far too early in 
their career to say how closely they are ap- 
proaching the lofty standard of conduct, of 
character, of loyalty and intelligent devotion 
to duty thus set for them. They are not yet 
“blooded.” They have still to undergo the 
baptism of fire that is the supreme test to 
which any organization such as this must be 
put before it can be said of it that it measures 
up to what it has hoped to be. But if high 
purposes, painstaking picking of its personnel 
without fear or favor or political pressure, 
rigid discipline, enthusiastic and _ inspiring 
leadership, and the knowledge that if it is to 
succeed at all it must under no circumstances 
ever be anything more or less than exactly 
right—if these things can bring an organization 
up to this standard, then the New York State 
Troopers have come to stay, for those are the 
conditions and that the atmosphere under 
which this sane yet radical experiment for the 
solution of the problem of the control of rural 
crime has been undertaken by the state of 
New York. 

Already the State Troopers are making their 
presence felt, and winning the sympathetic 
support of groups and classes that were in- 
different, or opposed to their establishment. 
Their activities, even thus early in their brief 
career as an organization, have been many 
and varied. They have ranged all the way 
from rounding up violators of the automobile 
laws on the state highways to quarantining an 
Indian Reservation for smallpox, and have 
included such items as restoring lost children 
to their parents, directing strayed aviators 
back to Canada, raiding gambling houses and 
“speak-easies,’’ recovering stolen property of 
various kinds, including automobiles and 
Shetland ponies, and controlling traffic at 
state and county fairs and the approaches to 
military camps. For a force of 232 men, all 




















new to this kind of service, to cover a territory 
stretching a good 500 miles from Montauk 
Point to Niagara Falls, and more than 300 
miles from the Atlantic Ocean to the St. 
Lawrence, a territory about equally divided 
between rugged mountains and wild forests 
on the one hand and thickly settled farming 
country on the other, is a big job. Nobody 
appreciates how big a job it is, better than 
Major Chandler and his staff—and nobody is 
less inclined to make a fuss over it or to regard 
it as anything more than a man-sized job, to 
be tackled with confidence and without boast- 
ing. You can’t get anything but civility, 
courtesy, and the most modest and sketchy 
statement of what has been done, out of the 
State Troopers or any of the officers. You can’t 
get one of them to talk about what they expect 
to do. But you can’t talk with any of them 
for more than a minute or two without gaining 
the profound conviction that whatever is 
expected of them is what ultimately they are 
going to do—that and a little bit more. 


THE NEED OF THEM 


“But why does rural New York need po- 
licing?’’ youask. “Isn’t it accepted and tradi- 
tional that the cities are the breeding places 
and centres of crime, and the country districts 
the abode of all that is pure and peaceful?” 
Traditional, yes; but actually, as a matter 
of cold-blooded record, the proportion of crimes 
unpunished and of criminals of justice un- 
whipped in the rural regions of New York 
is far greater than in the cities. And it was 
one of the many hundreds of such unpunished 
crimes that inspired two women with righteous 
indignation and the determination to do some- 
thing to prevent a repetition of such crimes— 
an inspiration that led directly up to the estab- 
lishment of the New York State Troopers. The 
two women were Miss M. Moyca Newell and 
Miss Katherine Mayo. They are women of 
means and they are also women of imagination 
and courage. Miss Newell’s country home at 
Bedford Hills is one of the most attractive of 
Westchester County’s magnificent country 
seats. It was in the building of this house that 
the tragedy occurred—the assassination of the 
superintendent of construction—that led these 
two women to undertake what others perhaps 
had thought of, but which no one else had suc- 
cessfully undertaken. Let me tell of the 
murder of Sam Howell, the young man to 
whose memory the New York State Troopers 
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may be said to be a monument, in Miss Mayo’s 
own words, because the story as she tells it so 
perfectly illuminates the conditions that, in 
large measure, made the need of a State Troop- 
ers an imperative one: 


THE CASE OF SAM HOWELL 


“Samuel Howell was an Iowan farmer’s son. 
By industry, intelligence, and honest dealing 
he had worked himself up through the car- 
pentry trade to the place of builders’ foreman. 
On the day of his death he had charge of an 
important piece of construction in a rural part 
of the state of New York. 

“Early one Saturday morning, on his way 
to his work, Howell was ambushed by four 
men who demanded the week’s pay-roll. 
The four brandished revolvers. Howell was 
alone and unarmed. But, no matter what the 
odds, it was impossible to that boy to surrender 
a charge. So he drove his motorcycle straight 
through the gang, who emptied their revolvers 
into his body from a distance of two paces. 

“Bleeding from seven mortal wounds, 
Howell guided his machine over a thousand 
yards of rough road, to the construction site. 
There he kept grip on his consciousness until 
he had turned over the heavy pay-roll to a 
responsible man; until he had made careful 
record, for his successor’s use, of certain struc- 
tural weaknesses in the work that he alone 
knew and that otherwise might be neglected; 
and until, by name and by number, he had 
positively identified two of his murderers as 
laborers who had been employed for a month 
on the job. Then he collapsed. Three days 


later he died. 


“A clearer case of identification, an easier 
case to handle, will never occur in the history 
of crime. Both of the identified men were 
Italians. One, a character well known in the 
region as well as to every man on the construc- 
tion, had red hair, a conspicuous scar on his 
cheek, and a pock-marked skin. All four spent 
some hours, and in all likelihood the entire day, 
lying in a small islet of woods surrounded by 
open fields, practically on the scene of their 
crime. But no attempt was made to arrest 
them throughout that day. No bar was put 
in the way of their escape. And up to the 
present moment no punishment has _ been 
visited upon any one of them. 

“This statement I make without qualifi- 
cation, for the reason that I spent the entire 
day of the murder on the spot, and was 
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personally cognizant of all that was done and 
left undone. 

“I saw the complete breakdown of the 
sheriff-constable system. Both county sheriff 
and village constables, present on the scene, 
proved utterly unrelated to the emergency, 
and for reasons perfectly clear. I saw the 
group of twenty or more union workmen, en- 
circled by twice their number of unskilled 
helpers, standing with hands down. And | 
heard those Union men refuse even to surround 
the islet of woods, a thousand yards distant, in 
which the murderers of their comrade were 
hiding. 

“We earn our living on country jobs, among 
men like these,’ said the carpenter boss, nodding 
toward the listening foreigners. ‘Knives and 
guns are their playthings, and when they want 
me they'll get me, just as they got poor 
Howell. We have to think of our families. 
We can’t afford to earn gunmen’s ill-will. 
There is no protection in the country districts. 
Sheriffs and constables don’t help us at all. 
Howell was only a working man. You'll have 
forgotten him in a month.’ 

“But it was impossible to forget. The truth 
is too hideous—the truth that in the great 
rural state of New York protection of life and 
property is a private luxury, to be obtained 
only by those rich enough to pay for it— 
the truth that the man carrying a dinner-pail, 
the farmer driving home from the store at 
dusk, the woman alone in an isolated home- 
stead, are as safe and easy prey to criminal 
attack as if they moved in the wilds of Mexico. 

“And, just as it was impossible to forget, 
so was it impossible to remain inactive—to 
remain an idle conniver in the toleration of 
such a disgrace.” 

Miss Mayo and Miss Newell did not remain 
inactive for a moment. They found the in- 
telligent residents of rural New York eager to 
codperate and fully alive to the need of securing 
in some way the safety of its citizens. The 
committee they formed to promote and push 
the project for a state police force was repre- 
sentative of every section of the commonwealth 
and of every class in society with the sole 
exception of organized labor, which has been 
consistently and persistently antagonistic from 
the beginning. Dr. Lewis Rutherford Morris 
was and is chairman of the committee. Dr. 
William T. Hornaday, the famous naturalist, 
who saw in State Troopers a possible means of 
preventing the slaughter of song-birds by law- 
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less foreigners, is vice-chairman. To go any 
farther down the list without naming them all 
would be to make invidious distinctions. The 
brunt of the work, moreover, fell to Miss 
Newell and Miss Mayo, and there is not a man 
or woman on the whole committee who does 
not gladly and freely give them the full credit 
which they all too modestly disclaim. 

Seeking precedent to justify the demand for 
the establishment of a state police, and experi- 
ence to demonstrate the effectiveness of such 
an institution as the practical answer to the 
obvious need, Miss Mayo went to Pennsylvania 
and spent months in intensive study of the 
Pennsylvania State Police, commonly termed 
the “State Constabulary.” Nowhere else in 
the United States did there exist an organiza- 
tion approaching in purpose or method that 
which had been visualized for New York. 
The Texas Rangers is a different type of organ- 
ization, maintained for purposes which touch 
only at intervals conditions existing in the 
North. The Royal Canadian Northwestern 
Mounted Police comes nearer to it. 
Pennsylvania, for ten years before the murder 
of Sam Howell, there had existed a corps of 
State Police whose record for honor, courage, 
devotion, and unfailing efficiency as the sworn 
Arm of the Law had made them literally a 
terror to evildoers and the pride of every well- 
intentioned, law-abiding citizen of the com- 
monwealth. 


ACTIVITIES OF THE PENNSYLVANIA POLICE 


It would be much easier to write the story of 
the Pennsylvania State Police, so filled is the 
record and chronicle of their achievements 
with tales that quicken the blood and stir the 
emotions. But it would be a difficult task, 
indeed, to tell that story more forcefully, more 
convincingly or most interestingly than Miss 
Mayo herself has told it in her book, “ Justice 
to All.” This was the final fruit of her study 
of the Pennsylvania Police, a study that yielded 
a huge store of ammunition for the campaign in 
New York. Thousands of citizens of the 
Empire State, who knew only vaguely of the 
Pennsylvania Constabulary as the successor 
to the old Coal and Iron Police, and who had 
thought of it, if they thought of it at all, asa 
sort of Cossackry in the hands of the mine and 
mill owners for the suppression of labor distur- 
bances, learned for the first time how far ahead 
of their own state in the matter of affording 
the equal protection of the law to every citizen, 
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rural as well as urban, was the sister common- 
wealth to the south. In the ten years of their 
existence the Pennsylvania State Police have 
developed into what is probably the most 
efficient instrumentality for the prevention and 
detection of crime and the enforcement of the 
law in rural regions that has yet been estab- 
‘lished anywhere. In the saving to farmers 
through curtailing the depredations of the 
robbers of orchards and vegetable gardens the 
organization has earned its cost many times 
over. Sheep-killing and rabid dogs have no- 
where else been under any sort of efficient con- 
trol in rural America. Their ravages have 
been almost entirely checked in Pennsylvania. 
Epidemics of glanders have been stamped out, 
horse-stealing reduced to.a minimum, game 
and fish laws enforced until they are for the 
first time generally respected, forest fires con- 
trolled and prevented, and the highways and 
byways freed from dangerous tramps. The 
activities of the Pennsylvania State Police 
are not, however, confined to the purely rural 
problems that confront them. While they 
have no jurisdiction in the cities unless called 
in by a sheriff or mayor to aid the local authori- 
ties in preserving order, or when engaged in 
pursuing a criminal for a crime committed in 
the rural districts; they have not only been of 
the greatest service in suppressing disorder 
and violence in Philadelphia, Wilkesbarre, 
and other cities when summoned for strike 
duty, but their everyday activities bring them 
in contact with the large class of crimes that 
are common to city and country. The pursuit 
of criminals on trails that have led to far dis- 
tant states and countries has developed de- 
tective qualities and led to adventures that 
rival in the telling the most interesting chap- 
ters from the records of the Northwestern 
Mounted Police of Canada. Murder, arson, 
burglary, larceny, and rape are not by any 
means distinctly urban offenses but until 
the Pennsylvania State Police was established 
they commonly went unpunished when com- 
mitted in the country. 


A FOUR YEARS’ FIGHT 


It was on this record of efficiency in Penn- 
sylvania that the campaign for a similar estab- 
lishment in New York State was based. It 
took nearly four years to get the law finally 
enacted establishing the New York State 
Police. The farmers wanted it, the more 
intelligent country sheriffs and district attor- 


neys wanted it, every one interested in the 
enforcement of game laws, highway laws, and 
other regulations applying peculiarly to the 
rural districts wanted it—everybody was for 
it, in fact, except the radical Socialists who are 
opposed to any sort of police control, and a 
group of labor leaders who voiced the fear 
that the purpose behind the proposal was to 
put a new weapon into the hands of the em- 
ploying class for the oppression of the workers. 

If there is one demonstrable fact that stands 
out above all others in the record of the Penn- 
sylvania Constabulary it is that it has never 
been used or permitted itself to be used by 
either side in the numerous struggles between 
capital and labor in which it has been called 
in to preserve order. The intelligent labor 
leaders of Pennsylvania know this, and the 
workers now quite generally accept the Con- 
stabulary as their friend. Despite this unim- 
peachable record for the impartial enforcement 
of the law, labor leaders and radical agitators 
flocked to Albany whenever the New York 
project was under consideration and, by the 
threat to unseat any member who voted for the 
imposition on the workers of New York of an 
organization of “Cossacks” like those of 
Pennsylvania, succeeded in delaying the adop- 
tion of the law authorizing the creation of the 
force of New York State Troopers until the 
spring of 1917. Last April, however, the New 
York Legislature finally passed, and Gov- 
ernor Whitman signed, the bill creating the 
New York State Troopers. The murder of 
Sam Howell had at last borne fruit. 

If there were any question of the need of 
policing the rural districts of New York, the 
testimony of witnesses at the hearings in 
Albany was convincing. William Muldoon, 
who came as the representative of Westchester 
County rural residents paying taxes on 
$9,000,000 worth of assessed property, put the 
whole theory of a force of State Troopers in a 
nutshell when he said: 

“A policeman’s usefulness depends upon 
the authority back of him. If every law- 
abiding, decent citizen in the state is back 
of that policeman, and he represents the state, 
his authority will be respected. If he is 
merely a policeman in a village or in a com- 
munity and given a little authority, nobody 
pays any attention to him. If it were possible 
to have five policemen with the United States 
Government back of them, these five men 
would do more good in Westchester County 
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than 100 policemen backed only by the author- 
ity of the county. Respect is paid to Federal 
authority. You know that the Federal au- 
thority goes after you. You all take off 
your hats to that authority. You cannot get 
at it. You cannot injure it. What the rural 
police must have is the power of the State 
back of him. Give us police protection. 
Give us a policeman, if he only goes by once 
a day. The moral effect upon the undesir- 
ables would be as great as the effect of their 
actual presence.” 


HOW THE FORCE IS ORGANIZED 


And so the law was enacted, and now the 
State Troopers are on the job. .The law is as 
broad in the powers it confers as it is brief 
and clear in its verbiage. It provides for a 
superintendent, who is the real and sole head 
of the department, appointed by the Governor. 
All other powers are vested in the superinten- 
dent—he names his own deputies, captains, 
lieutenants, sergeants; selects and appoints 
the members of the force, disburses all funds 
and runs the department. Four troops are 
provided for, each composed of a captain and 
lieutenant, five sergeants, four corporals, a 
saddler, a blacksmith and forty-five privates. 
The salaries range from $75 a month for pri- 
vates to $1,800 for captains. Men are ap- 
pointed for a two-year term and voluntary 
withdrawal during the two years is constituted 
a misdemeanor. Taking a leaf out of Penn- 
sylvania’s book, the law provides further that 
no man, once dismissed from the force, shall 
be eligible for reappointment. 

Just as Governor Pennypacker, in seeking a 
superintendent for the Pennsylvania constabu- 
lary, picked the best military disciplinarian he 
could find in the State, in the person of Captain 
John C. Groome, commanding the Philadelphia 
City Troop, so Governor Whitman picked a 
military man of distinction and experience, 
with a high record of personal achievement and 
as a disciplinarian. Major George Fletcher 
Chandler, the “live wire’’ at the head of the 
New York State Police, is a native of the 
State, and had been for eleven years surgeon of 
the Tenth New York National Guard regiment, 
having headquarters at Kingston, his home 
city. He was one of the two National Guard 
officers in the United States selected in 1915 
to go to the Army Service School at Fort Leav- 
enworth, Kansas, where he was graduated 
from the field officers’ class of regular army 
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officers. He saw service on the Mexican border 
in 1916, as Adjutant of the First New York 
Brigade, with the rank of Major. These brief 
biographical details, however, do not give 
any kind of an adequate impression of the 
personality of Major Chandler. One has to 
see him in action to get a real line on the man. 
The best testimonial to his character and 
quality is the way any one of his troopers 
lights up when he begins to talk about “our 
Major.” 

The entire 232 men of the force of New York 
State Troopers have been hand-picked by 
Major Chandler personally. Nearly all of 
them have seen military service; some of them 
have done police duty. All are young—the 
law limits the age to between 21 and 40. 
Major Chandler himself is 43. Some of them 
served with Major Chandler on the Mexican 
border. A number have served several terms 
of enlistment in the Regular Army as non- 
commissioned officers. Several have been 
officers of the National Guard; and not one of 
them was appointed as a result of political 
influence. Major Chandler, immediately upon 
his appointment, and with the hearty approval 
of Governor Whitman, announced that the 
same policy which has controlled appointments 
to the Pennsylvania State Constabulary would 
govern in making appointments to the New 
York State Troopers—that any attempt to 
exercise political influence in favor of any 
candidate for appointment or promotion would 
disbar the candidate from appointment or re- 
sult in his dismissal if already on the force. 

The tests imposed by Major Chandler as 
prerequisites to appointment include, first, 
the most rigid and searching investigation of 
the past record of every applicant. A single 
suspicious circumstance was sufficient to dis- 
qualify. No man can become a New York 
State Trooper unless his whole life has been 
absolutely clean, square, and on the level. 
Mental attainments above the ordinary are 
required, for the State Trooper must not only 
be quick, alert, self-possessed, cool-headed in 
emergencies and courageous, but he must 
know the laws so much better than the average 
country constable or rural Justice of the Peace 
that he shall never make a mistaken arrest or 
overlook a violation of the statutes. Beyond 
that, the man must be athletic and know how 
to ride and shoot. Major Chandler spent 
several weeks, following his appointment on 
April 30th, in studying at first hand the opera- 
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tions and methods of the Pennsylvania Con- 
stabulary. The summer of 1917 was spent 
in selecting the members of the force, drilling, 
equipping, and mounting them and giving 
them an intensive course of discipline and pre- 
liminary education at what is known as 
Troop D Farm, near Syracuse. This property, 
containing a State rifle range and 250 acres of 
pasturage, was rented as a training camp. 

The demand for cavalry horses for European 
service made the problem of obtaining mounts 
a difficult one. Major Chandler solved it by 
arranging with officers of the British Remount 
Station to take off their hands at cost the 
necessary 243 horses of the selected cavalry 
type. These horses cost the State less than 
$165 each. Major Chandler’s plans for the 
future include the breeding of horses, at Troop 
D Farm, for police remounts. 

By September the Troopers were ready for 
their first public appearance. When they 
turned out for duty, at the New York State 
Fair Grounds, near Syracuse, where they han- 
dled traffic, policed the grounds, and on Sep- 
tember 6th were reviewed by Governor Whit- 
man, a good many tens of thousands of people 
from the rural districts and smaller communi- 
ties of the entire State carried back home with 
them the first impressions of the new State 
Troopers, and these impressions were favorable 
ones. A New York State Trooper is rather 
good to look at. While the organization and 
its methods are patterned after the Pennsyl- 
vania Constabulary, the uniform, except for 
some details of equipment, is quite different. 
The color is an ash gray, the belted tunic, with 
its deep, bellows pockets, suggesting that of 
a British officer or the new uniforms of the 
United States marines. A touch of color is 
lent by the purple tie under the collar of the 
gray flannel shirt. Riding breeches to match 
the tunic, with tan leather boots, leggings, 
gloves, belts, pistol holster, saddle and bridle, 
complete the attire of horse and man. On 
mounted duty—and they are almost always 
on mounted duty—each trooper carries a slen- 
der weighted billy, 28 inches long, in addition 
to his .45-calibre Regular Army Colt pistol. 
A .45-calibre bullet, even through the fleshy 
part of the arm, will stop a man in his tracks 
where a .38, even hitting a much more vital 
spot, will often fail to stop him. For special 
service, each man is also equipped with a regu- 
lar Springfield carbine, but these are not carried 
on ordinary patrol service. A very complete 
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and compact first-aid kit is, however, an essen- 
tial part of the equipment that every State 
Trooper carries in his saddle bags. 

Four troop headquarters have been estab- 
lished, one at Batavia, in Genesee County, 
from which the entire western and southwes- 
tern part of the state is patrolled; one, Troop 
D Farm, near Syracuse, for the protection of 
the northern and north-central part of the 
State; one at Albany, from which patrols go 
out through the northeastern and upper Hud- 
son counties; and one at White Plains, in 
Westchester County, the centre for an enor- 
mous territory that includes such detached 
sections as Long Island and the Catskills. 
In order to cover the state thoroughly, de- 
tached posts in centres remote from any troop 
headquarters have been established, with a 
sergeant and a squad of men operating from 
these sub-centres, one at Mineola, Long Island, 
in Nassau County; one at Elizabethtown, in 
Essex County, on the edge of the Adirondacks; 
one near Jamestown, Chautauqua County, 
serving as centre for patrolling the southern 
tier; and one near Ogdensburg, on the St. 
Lawrence. 

By early October the New York State 
Troopers were patrolling the highways and 
byways of all rural New York. As has al- 
ready been pointed out, it is too early in their 
career for the chronicling of spectacular deeds 
of prowess, such as enrich the history of the 
older Pennsylvania Constabulary, but there 
can be no question of the quality of the police 
service which these men are already rendering, 
or of the enthusiastic good-will with which they 
have been welcomed in the farming com- 
munities and rural villages where crime has 
long gone almost unchecked. Every trooper 
on patrol duty starts out from his troop head- 
quarters, or the detached post to which he is 
attached, to cover a given route carefully 
checked off for him on a map before he starts. 
He may be gone a week. His subsistence— 
at village inns and farm houses—is paid for by 
the state. In barracks, troopers pay for their 
own food but the state provides cooks and fuel. 
From previously arranged points along the 
trooper’s beat, he reports to his commanding 
officer by telephone or telegraph. Should the 
course of duty prevent him from covering the 
prescribed route in the appointed time, an 
additional patrol is sent out or the trooper’s 
beat changed. Thus, whenever the telephone 
rings at headquarters, and the voice at the 
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other end of the wire says, “1 want the State 
Troopers,’ the trooper nearest to the point 
from which the call comes can be quickly com- 
municated with and sent to the scene of 
trouble. 

A force of 232 men, a considerable proportion 
of whom must at all times be held in reserve 
in barracks, does not seem like a large number 
with which to patrol 47,000 square miles. In 
Pennsylvania, however, a force no larger has 
been found sufficient for a territory almost as 
large, and its efficiency increases year by year 
as its reputation for infallibility in the capture 
of criminals and the detection of crime grows 
with the passage of time. The knowledge that 
sooner or later the State Troopers will get you 
if you do wrong in the country districts will 
naturally spread, slowly at first but with in- 
creasing momentum, among the evil-inclined, 
and eventually its moral effect as a deterrent of 
crime will prove as powerful a force as the 
actual presence of these visible arms of the law. 
That has been Pennsylvania’s experience, and 
it cannot fail to be New York’s experience, if 
the State Troopers live up even approximately 
to the high standards of duty, intelligence, 
and courage that have been set for them. 

A very important part of the work thus far 
performed by the State Troopers relates to the 
enforcement of the automobile and highway 
laws. It is a matter of common observation 
that accidents due to reckless speeding on the 
state roads were materially reduced in number 
during the first month of active police work. 
Innumerable arrests for the operation of cars 
without licenses, with old licenses, and without 
tail lights have been made. Great joy has 
been exhibited in many small towns in which 
prominent citizens, of the type that regard 
themselves as above the law, have been ar- 
rested for violations of the highway laws. The 
recovery of stolen automobiles, especially in 
the district adjacent to New York City, has 
occupied a considerable part of the attention 
of the force. 

Running through at random a partial record 
of the activities of the troopers in their first six . 
weeks of service reveals such a variety of 
experiences as these: 


Two troopers rode through a mud hole in Suffolk 
County, to see how deep it was, before allowing a 
man to drive his automobile through it. They 
found it was so deep he would have been stalled. 

An officer of the State Troopers overheard a con- 
versation in a barber shop in Syracuse, which led to 
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the arrest of several persons on the charge of offer- 
ing unfit food for sale, they having disposed of the 
carcass of a cow that died from natural causes. 

Lieutenant Andrew H. Gleason and sixteen men 
raided and closed up seven saloons suspected of 
selling liquor in the dry town of Corinth on the 
Hudson, above Albany. 

Two chicken thieves arrested on the highway 
between Scipio and Auburn, and the stolen chickens 
recovered from their wagon. 

A man who attacked two girls on the road near 
Cranesville, Herkimer County, arrested by State 
Troopers. 

A 15-year-old boy, who had run away from his 
home in Genesee County, found and returned. 

Gambling house near the Fulton County fair 
grounds, at Fonda, raided and the proprietor ar- 
rested. 

Thieves who took $800 worth of tires and a cash 
register from a garage at Croton, Westchester 
County, arrested and the stolen goods recovered. 


An epidemic: of smallpox broke out on the 
Cattaraugus and Allegany Indian reservations, 
in the western part of the state, early in 
October. For the counties to have main- 
tained an efficient quarantine would have . 
cost many thousand dollars, and all past ex- 
perience indicates the probability that no 
local quarantine would have been efficient. 
Six State Troopers handled the entire quar- 
antine situation so efficiently that the spread 
of the disease beyond the limits of the reserva- 
tions was apparently entirely prevented. 

The news is spreading all over the state 
that the State Troopers are efficient and up 
to the minute. Major Chandler addressed a 
meeting of farmers near Schenectady, telling 
them about the Troopers and what they could 
doforthem. There was not a sign of response 
on the faces of any of the audience, and he 
went back to Albany feeling that he had failed 
to get his message across. The next morning, 
however, a farmer’s wife, who had been at 
the meeting, decided she would find out for 
herself whether there was such an institution as 
the State Troopers. Some time before a pony 
belonging to the daughter of a neighbor had 
been stolen. The farmer’s wife called up the 
State Troopers’ headquarters and told them 
about the theft. Within twenty-four hours 
the stolen pony had been recovered. The 
farmer’s wife lost no time in spreading the 
news, by telephone and otherwise among her 
neighbors, that the State Troopers were really 
efficient and polite. The interesting sequel 
was that a day or two later a neighboring 
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farmer and his wife were driving along the 
Schenectady road, when their buggy was struck 
by a passing automobile, overtaking them at 
high speed. The farmer was badly hurt, his 
wife less seriously injured. The car drove on 
in a hurry, without any attempt on the part 
of its occupants to ascertain what damage had 
been done. The first instinct of the farmer’s 
wife, as she crawled out of the wreckage of the 
buggy, was to go toa telephone and call for the 
State Troopers. The response was so prompt 
that the car that had done the damage was 
overhauled and its occupants arrested in the 
very act of unscrewing its license-number 
plates. And they were greatly surprised 
when the trooper who arrested them laid a 
charge not merely of reckless driving, but 
arraigned them under the new law that they 
had never heard of, which makes it a felony 
for the driver of an automobile that has caused 
personal injury in a collision to attempt to 
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escape. In this particular case the judge 
knew the law as well as did the trooper. 

There have been scores of cases, however, in 
which the trooper making the arrest has had to 
instruct the local Justice of the Peace as to the 
law. Many hunters apprehended for shooting 
on Sunday have committed the offence in all in- 
nocence, because neither the game laws nor their 
hunting licenses contained any restrictions in 
this respect. The statute forbidding the] dis- 
charge of firearms on Sunday is in an entirely 
different part of the penal code, and more 
than one bucolic Dogberry has had to be con- 
vinced that the neighbor brought before him 
by a State Trooper for Sunday shooting was 
really guilty of an offence against the statute. 
It is the uniform experience of the State 
Troopers thus far, however, that they have the 
fullest and heartiest codperation from local 
officials, who are a unit in welcoming this new 
arm of the law. 


FACTS ABOUT THE COAL PROBLEM 


What the Fuel Administration Is Doing to Provide for Us and Our Allies the Indis- 
pensable Supply, and How the American Public Can Help 


BY 
THOMAS R. SHIPP 
The Fuel Administration at Washington has asked the Wor.p’s Work io present to its readers 


the facts about the coal situation in this country, and the problem of its conservation, in order that, 
in this way, every American citizen may be induced, each to the best of his ability, to help facilitate 


the supply of coal which is essential to our war activities and those of our Allies. 
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Work therefore asks particular attention for the following article by Mr. Shipp.—Tue Epitors. 


N THREE or four places on the walls of 

the commandeered once fashionable pri- 

vate residence at Sixteenth and L 

Streets, Washington, D. C., now the 

headquarters of Dr. Harry Garfield and 

the Fuel Administration, you will see placarded 

in large frames, as if it were an admonitory 
text, President Wilson’s statement: 


“To the miner let me say that he stands where 
the farmer does; the work of the world waits on 
him. If he slacks or fails armies and states- 
men are helpless. He also is enlisted in the 
great service army.” 


“In view of the present coal shortage,” I 
asked Dr. Garfield, “is it your opinion that 


the coal miners have taken President Wilson’s 
words to heart?” 

“So much so,” was the reply, “that it is due 
largely to the patriotism of the mine workers 
and operators, loyally codéperating with the 
Fuel Administration, that we hope to show an 
increased production of 53 million tons. 

“Practically all the operators have placed 
their facilities at the disposal of the Govern- 
ment, and in the matter of price regulation 
they have been of the greatest help. When 
certain public utilities were sadly hampered 
for fuel, one large operator shipped all the coal 
necessary at the President’s price of $2 per ton 
Much of this had cost him $3 a ton and his 
patriotic loss was more than $30,000.” 





























Even, Mr. Consumer, if you and your family 
are not quite so comfortable in your houses 
as you have been in former winters, you must 
not think the miners unpatriotic. There was 
less loss by strikes in 1917 than in many years. 
The 175,000. miners in the eastern Pennsylvania 
anthracite region bought more than 4 million 
dollars’ worth of Liberty Bonds. There have 
been hundreds of well authenticated cases 
where miners have worked much longer than 
their usual hours in order to increase the out- 
put. In the Panther Creek Valley, Pennsyl- 
vania, where many miners were drafted for 
the Army, their fellows, left behind, after 
working their full time, went back for another 
shift at timbering and other company work. 

If the coal bin of the domestic consumer is 
not filled, it might be well for him to know 
that 100 million tons of coal more than is nor- 
mally produced in the United States is needed 
for war purposes. By speeding up production 
the patriotic efforts of operators and miners 
may bring the output 50 million tons above 
the normal. The remaining 50 million tons 
must be made available by economy and 
conservation! 

It is to the task of conservation of coal and 
the proper solution of coal transportation 
problems that the efforts of the Fuel Adminis- 
trator have been and are now being directed. 

Says Dr. Garfield: “Coal mining is to a 
very large extent a transportation problem. 
The task is not in mining coal. Modern 
machinery loosens up the coal in large volumes. 
Mine cars carry the coal to the tipple, where it 
is dumped into the railroad cars waiting to 
carry it to its destination.” 


NOT ENOUGH RAILROAD CARS 


But, unfortunately, the coal cars are not 
there “waiting to carry it to its destination.” 

Many of the larger mines with workers 
enough to run full time have been forced to 
average a little more than half their full ca- 
pacity because of lack of cars. Some of these 
miners have gone three days and, in some cases 
a week, without mining a pound of coal— 
the mine and the men in enforced idleness. 

Even if there were coal cars enough, there 
are not !ocomotives to haul them. Not enough 
of either to permit the mining of the coal. 
The total production of coal in the year 
amounts to more than 30 million carloads— 
just about half of all the freight moved in the 
United States. The deficiency in transporta- 
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tion is again aggravated by the enormous 
amount of additional transportation which 
the war has brought on the railroads. Of the 
new locomotives now being manufactured a 
majority must be sent to France for the trans- 
portation of guns, munitions, and supplies to 
the front. 

Various difficulties, most of them transpor- 
tation difficulties, affect each section of the 
country. Normally two thirds of the coal 
supply of New England reaches there by water. 
Coal from the Pocahontas and New River 
mines in West Virginia is shipped by rail to 
Newport News, Norfolk, and Sewalls Point. 
Then it goes by barge to New England. But 
the amount of coal which can be sent that way 
has been greatly cut down by the action of the 
Army and Navy departments in requisitioning 
ocean-going tugs for mine-sweeping and sub- 
marine-spotting. Without these tugs the coal 
barges are useless. 

Out of the 30 million tons which is usually 
shipped to New England by water, only 24 
million tons can now be supplied. This leaves 
a shortage of 6 million tons. 

In the South, coal is not such an important 
element as in the North. There is less manu- 
facturing, and less. of fuel required for heating 
purposes. Also, wood is used more extensively 
than in the Northern states. The principal 
source of supply is the Alabama field, and there 
serious labor disputes have curtailed produc- 
tion. , 

But the most interesting administrative 
problem for Dr. Garfield to solve was his race 
against time to get coal enough to Minnesota, 
the Peninsula of Michigan, northern Wiscon- 
sin, and the Dakotas. To these states thous- 
ands of cars of coal were rushed by way of the 


‘Great Lakes, so that this district might be 


provisioned before the ice shut down on the 
lake traffic, thus ending all coal shipments to 
the northwestern territory. 

When these coal shipments ceased because 
of the ice, the Fuel Administration at once 
directed the stream of coal toward Ohio and 
Michigan. The cars released there were at 
once available for the short haul necessary to 
carry coal to Ohio and Michigan points from 
the Northern mines. 

But before this time came the Fuel Adminis- 
tration had some exciting experiences. The 
chilly citizens of Ohio and Indiana, short of 
coal themselves, could not stand the strain 
of seeing long trains of coal shooting through to 
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their Northern neighbors. In some places the 
railroad tracks were torn up; through freights 
were stopped; coal cars were taken from sid- 
ings. Innot a few cases the thefts of coal were 
directed by the mayors and other city officials 
—this in towns which had only been allowed 
enough coal for immediate needs. The 
winter was already upon these people and 
they feared for the future of themselves and 
their families. 

It was made plainly evident to the Fuel 
Administration that when it came to keeping 
the houses and the wives and babies warm, 
motives of unselfish patriotism rather went by 
the board. There came a wail from Mr. 
Homer L. Johnson, Fuel Administrator for 
Ohio, who told of a case where four cars of 
coal were, officially, ordered to one town where 
there was a painful shortage of fuel. The 
expectant and eager citizens turned up at the 
railroad yards provided with all sorts of vehi- 
cles—trucks, wagons, automobiles and even 
wheelbarrows—ready to unload the promised 
coal. Also, it did not come for all their waiting 
and the Fuel Administrator was not looked 
upon with kindly eyes until it was discovered 
that a town, just one hour away down the line, 
had stopped the train and confiscated all four 
cars of coal for its own use. 

What made the matter worse was that the 
forcible stopping of this train disarranged 
all shipping plans, and the nervous citizens 
who had commandeered the four cars found 
that their own supply was already on the 
road. 

Already the imposing of some sort of arbi- 
trary limitation is threatened. “In such an 
event,” says Dr. Garfield, “the business world 
may feel sure that all the bearings of such 
limitations will be given thorough consider- 
ation, and that the necessary coal will be 
obtained with the least possible interference 
with industry.” 


CONSERVATION OF COAL 


Some time before the present winter set in, 
some industrial concerns had begun a voluntary 
curtailment of their use of coal. It was not 
necessary to get one’s ear very close to the 
ground to hear of the Fuel Administration’s 
determination that: “Sufficient coal for the 
war, for public utilities and for domestic con- 
sumers shall be provided.” ; 

Until very recently most of the warnings, the 
exhortations, the pleas for patriotic support 
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“were directed by the Fuel Administration to 


the miner, the mine operator, the railroads, 
and the industrial consumers. These have 
proved insufficient. Whatever may happen, 
coal must be found and supplied to the 
railroads, so that war material may be 
hauled. Coal must be found for the nec- 
essary public utilities. There must be coal 
for those factories engaged in manufacturing 
articles necessary to the honorable conduct 
of the war. 

The old copybook maxim, “Waste not, 
want not,” takes on an added and a grimmer 
significance in times like these, considering what 
we face! 

At the request of the Fuel Administration, 
the Bureau of Mines has issued, for the use 
of factories, a set of six rules, designed for the 
conservation of fuel. These are: 


1. Fire small quantities of coal at a time at short 
intervals. 

2. Keep the fuel bed even by placing the coal on 
the thin spots of the fuel bed, and avoid raking and 
slicing the fuel bed. 

3. Keep the fuel bed about six inches thick. 

4. Control the steam pressure by regulating the 
draft, and regulate the draft by the draft damper 
in the uptake. Have the damper nearly, closed 
when the fire is banked. 

5. Clean fires when the demand for steam is 
small, and while cleaning have the draft damper 
partly closed. 

6. Look out for leaks in brick work. 


Each one of these rules is elaborated scienti- 
fically and technically, and placed in the hands 
of all manufacturers whose power plants are 
run by soft coal. This was done only after 
the Bureau of Mines had carried on extensive 
experiments to determine the fundamental 
principles of combustion processes and of 
furnace design. In addition it spent a long 
time making practical application of its theories 
at various governmental power plants. 

But it is not alone the industries and factories 
that have had to be warned as to the need of 
coal economy. As Mr. Van H. Manning, direc’ 
tor of the Bureau of Mines, says: 

“We must reach the man with the shovel.’ 
And he continues: 

“If the consumers can be aroused to an 
intelligent consideration of the burning of coal 
they can begin to save 10 per cent. of the pro- 
duction at once. With more effort, through 
instruction and a moderate remodeling of 
coal-burning equipment, which could all be 
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accomplished during the war, a further con- 
siderable saving can be’made. The possible 
coal saving, when present practice is compared 
with the best ideal practice, is very large. 
If it were possible to supply the need of this 
country for light, heat, and power through the 
highest type of mechanical devices, and if we 
could make a skilled coal user out of the aver- 
age user, we could probably get along with 
half as much coal as we are now consuming. 
This is far beyond present realization.” 

To aid in the necessary economies of coal 
the Conservation Division of the Fuel Adminis- 
tration has been organized. Carefully com- 
piled statistics have analyzed the increased 
consumption of coal, and the amounts con- 
sumed in each war activity. That the present 
war work of the Nation can be performed with 
less coal consumption has been demonstrated, 
and the conclusion arrived at is that there are 
two tasks pending: one is to bring about econ- 
omy in the use of fuel; the other is “limitation,” 
which means the cutting off of coal consump- 
tion where its use is deemed wasteful or of small 
importance to the Nation. 


TO SAVE COAL BY USING DAYLIGHT 


The work of conservation is going steadily 
on. First proposed is the consolidation of 
plants, such as ice-making, whereby the present 
production may be maintained with the use of 
less fuel. The reduction of electricity used 
for needless display has already been accom- 
plished. Congress is to be urged to pass a law 
for daylight-saving which it is estimated will 
save 1,000,000 tons of coal a year. In France, 
the daylight-saving plan has already saved 
510,000 tons of coal. 

Then plans are considered for the fullest use 
of all water power now available; and another 
plan to increase the use of wood for fuel, to aid 
in which the Department of ‘Agriculture has 
offered the service of a large number of their 
foresters. . 

Last, but by no means least, of the duties 
of the new Bureau is the encouragement of 
conservation in the homes of the country. 

So, Mr. Consumer, who may be worrying 
about the supply of coal in war time, the 
Fuel Administration points out to you—and 
the “you” includes every American citizen 
who heats a house—first that there is a shortage 
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of coal and, second, that the miners are not to 
blame, nor the operators, as they are doing 
their part; third, that the railroads have to 
haul the coal and other supplies needed for the 
war before their services can be used to attend 
to the needs of private citizens. 

Up to now, Americans have been as wasteful 
of coal as of other resources, largely because 
coal has been abundant. It will be abundant 
no longer until this war is over. It is clearly 
up to the domestic consumer to give time and 
thought to the conservation of coal. Statistics 
are usually hard reading, but some of the 
statistical proof offered by the Fuel Adminis- 
tration makes one think that perhaps, after 
all, Mrs. Partington might have swept back 
the sea if she had only persevered. 

Here are some of the statistical epigrams: 


If every housekeeper in the country would save 
one small shovelful of coal each day, at the end of a 
year the saving would amount to 15,000,000 tons. 

If every housekeeper during the six winter months 
would save one furnace shovelful of coal a day, it 
would amount to 25,000,000 tons of coal. 

These savings combined would amount to 40 
million tons, which would almost wipe out the na- 
tional shortage of 50 million tons. 

The Fuel Administration offers practical instruc- 
tions for the economical use of coal in stoves and 
furnaces. 

Oil stoves and fireless cookers are recommended as 
coal savers. 


There you have the practical side of coal 
conservation during the war. But with that 
sort of economy the Fuel Administration has 
linked up the conservation of health. It has 
long been a source of reproach, on the part of 
visitors to us from other shores, that we have 
always overheated our homes. 

The advice of prominent physicians and 
surgeons has been asked, and the consensus 
of this opinion is that we should all be healthier, 
hardier, and more comfortable if our houses 
were kept at a temperature of 68 degrees 
Fahrenheit. : 

Of course, if the coal is not forthcoming, 
even this drop from the American citizen’s 
usual 75 degrees may be a bit difficult to main- 
tain. 

But if one can’t get the fuel, at least Dr. 
Garfield is showing how to get what comfort 
one may out of the thermometer! 











WAR BRITAIN AND WAR AMERICA 


Although the Two Great English-Speaking Nations Have Reached Their Conclusions 
by Different Courses, the Results Are Remarkably Similar 


BY 


FRANK DILNOT 


COMPARISON of the methods by 
which America and Britain have 
carried on their war preparations 
will be of interest for the future 
historian as illustrating not so 

much the fundamental differences between 
the two peoples as their fundamental sim- 
ilarity. There are differences, it is true, but 
they are differences which arise from manner, 
from geography, and from variation in social 
conditions. An examination shows that these 
are but externals, and now that a really tre- 
mendous national effort is called for, the course 
of action of the two nations, arrived at by sepa- 
rate consideration, is wonderfully in accord. 

So far as the present situation is concerned 
there has to be taken into account the fact 
that Britain had to plow her way through a 
thousand difficulties and mistakes, and that 
America had the advantage of a clear view not 
only of what had been achieved, but also of 
what had been left undone, and the blunders 
which beset early misdirected effort. It was 
thus that America was able to start a national 
programme of effectiveness almost from the 
day she entered the war. The result is that 
America has achieved, in eight months, pro- 
gress which was not reached by Britain in 
double that time. 

When Britain entered the war and when 
America entered the war each country had a 
voluntary military system and a small army. 
They were both democratic, peaceful nations; 
to the English-speaking peoples on both sides 
of the Atlantic militarism was abhorrent. 
Huge armies with the constant vision of war 
- were no part of either nation. But necessity 
knows neither law nor custom. The present 
emergency caused both countries to resort to 
the draft, but the conditions under which 
compulsion was adopted differed widely in 
the two cases. This was bound to be the 
state of affairs in view of the fact that America 
came into the war two and a half years after 
the other nations had been fighting. 





When the war started in 1914 1 remember 
seeing throngs of men waiting outside the 
recruiting offices in London for the chance to 
get in and enlist. There were tens of thou- 
sands of these enthusiasts. The military 
authorities were unable to keep pace with 
the inrush of men, and this state of affairs 
went on for months. For a year the recruits 
were so numerous that they were far ahead of 
the arrangements for equipping them. But 
presently conditions altered somewhat. 
Whereas at the start, and for many months 
afterward, everybody thought in hundreds of 
thousands, there was subsequently driven 
home the realization that men would have to 
be counted in millions to be effective against 
the forty-years’ war preparation of Germany. 
By the middle of 1915 it was seen that the 
number enlisted (probably amounting to 
something like three millions) would not be 
enough, and from that time onward there 
became manifest a growing feeling in favor of 
compulsion. This arose not only from the 
need for more men, but also from the necessity 
for classification. While many young men 
who might have enlisted held back, there were 
tens of thousands of miners, skilled ship- 
builders, and others who had joined the army 
and who would have been of more service to 
their country in their ordinary occupations. 
The system of registering all the people in 
Britain between the ages of fifteen and sixty- 
five was followed by a patriotic campaign 
which secured a very large number of addi- 
tional voluntary recruits. By the beginning 
of 1916, however, the determination of the 
country, reflected in Parliament, resulted in 
the passing of legislative measures providing 
for the drafting of men between the ages of 
eighteen and forty. There was a good deal of 
opposition to the compulsion measures, but 
the practically unanimous determination of 
the British people with regard to the war 
made short work of all beliefs with regard to 
voluntarism. The argument that compulsion 



































was not necessarily opposed to democratic 
principles was largely, indeed principally, 
supported by the examples of Washington and 
Lincoln. How large is the total force that 
has been raised by compulsory measures will 
be for the future to disclose, but it cannot be 
doubted that before compulsion was enforced 
between four and five million volunteers were 


forthcoming from the forty-five millions of 


population in the British Isles. 

In America the situation was entirely dif- 
ferent. Surveying the war from a distance it 
was possible for Americans to get a clear view, 
not only of the aims of the conflict, but also 
of its general course and of the condition in 
which it was being fought. The elements 
for victory and defeat were set out plainly. 
President Wilson, on setting the stage for 
entry into war, did what will in future years 
seem one of the most dramatic things in a 
dramatic period. He went down to Con- 
gress, made a speech which practically de- 
clared war on Germany, and in the same speech 
as a corollary advocated compulsory service 
for the young men of America. 

The draft system was only a part of it—but it 
was an integral part; it set the seal of sacrifice 
on the whole Nation at the moment it declared 
for entry into the war. Ina flash the country 
saw what it had to face. In its result, com- 
pulsion in America will probably differ only 
in degree from compulsion in Britain. There 
are here more than one hundred millions of pop- 
ulation to select from. The draft age is for 
young men from twenty-one to thirty inclusive. 
About ten million have been registered. 
It looks as if there may be drawn from that 
ten million almost as many as Britain has 
raised from her men up to forty-one. This 
American army of millions will have the tre- 
mendous advantage of youthfulness. The 
resources in America as compared with those 
of Britain are sufficiently demonstrated by 
the fact that the draft in America will pro- 
duce enough young men for fighting without 
calling on its middle-aged. Apart from the 
fact that American commanders will be 
handling young men naturally better fitted 
than older men for fighting, there remains the 
tremendous fact that the older men here from 
thirty upward are left to continue the pro- 
cesses of production which in themselves are 
as important as work on the battle front. 

Should the war continue and the necessity 
arise for the calling of men up to the age of 
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forty, America would be in the unprecedented 
position of having at her command an army 
approximating ten million men. By her clear- 
sighted and strenuous preliminary work the 
production of that force would be simply the 
development and extension of the plan already 
in its early stages of operation. In these 
facts resides one of the great contrasts between 
Britain and America. 

In the climax of the war one of the note- 
worthy facts of the great struggle has been 
that the two great democracies of America 
and Britain have each virtually given over 
their executive governing functions to a dic- 
tator. Although different in many respects, 
the two nations are at least alike in this, that 
the constitution of each is based on govern- 
ment of the people by the people. Of all 
national traits none is more strongly developed 
or more jealously guarded than the sovereign 
right of the people to make and administer 
laws, and for these purposes to choose their 
instruments freely and at frequent intervals. 


THE TWO DICTATORS 


Thereare variations, of course. Inthe United 
States the four-years’ tenure of office of the 
President, his powers in the selection and dis- 
missal of his cabinet, and his constitutional 
authority in a hundred matters make him a 
directing influence with a stability unknown 
in connection with any executive position in 
Britain. At the same time he is subject 
to the pressure of public opinion directly 
expressed through Congress or less directly 
through the press. Firmly based as are his 
functions, he is yet subject to influences by 
any great wave of opinion or emotion which 
sweeps through the Nation of which he is the 
temporary head. In Britain, on the other 
hand, the Prime Minister (who most nearly 
resembles the President in his functions) is but 
an individual member of the Cabinet, and like 
the rest of his colleagues responsible to Par- 
liament for his actions and policy. Withal 
he is the mouthpiece of the Government in 
any great national pronouncement in the 
country and in Parliament. The vital dif- 
ference between him and the President of the 
United States is that Parliament has the 
power to accept or reject his policies im- 
mediately in a clear-cut way, and the result 
of this is that, should Parliament turn down 
by vote any big proposition of the Govern- 
ment made by the Prime Minister or by one 
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of the Cabinet Ministers on his behalf, the 
Government is overthrown and the King has 
to select a new one. That new Government 
in its turn has to secure the approbation of 
Parliament for its policy, or in its turn be 
thrown out. If a set of Ministers cannot be 
assembled at once to secure the approval of 
Parliament a dissolution follows, and then a 
general election. Thus it is that the will of 
the people in Britain is always the guide of 
national action. With regard to the Prime 
Minister it should be said that he is nominally 
chosen by the King, but of course the King 
always takes the leader who is acceptable to 
the party to which he belongs. All this 
makes it the more remarkable that Mr. 
Lloyd-George should have secured a position 
in Britain probably unequaled in its power 
since the days of Oliver Cromwell. It is true 
that Parliament still discusses various pro- 
posals, but vast powers have been delegated 
to the ministry. Of this Mr. Lloyd-George 
is the head and moving spirit. 

Here in America the position has resolved 
itself into something very similar, in effect, 
although the processes are different in form. 
The wide powers conferred on the President 
by Congress have made him the master of the 
daily life of practically every one in the United 
States, and be it remembered that whereas 
Britain is a small compact country with forty- 
five millions of inhabitants the United States 
is a huge continent with a scattered popula- 
tion of a hundred million. The President’s 
difficulties and responsibilities are potentially 
greater than, though at the present time not so 
intense as, thoseof the Prime Minister of Britain. 
But the technical prominence of his position 
necessarily gives him the power which, while in 
form rather more dictatorial than that of 
Britain’s Prime Minister, is nevertheless of 
some advantage in times when firm decisions 
by a capable man have to be taken without 
too much regard to minor consequences. 
When all is said and explained about these 
two dictators of the two great democracies 
there remains the fundamental fact that 
neither could remain for long in his extra- 
ordinary position but for the inherent qual- 
ities possessed by them, qualities of brain, 
but more than that, qualities of character, 
for it is trust of the individual man which has 
rallied to each the whole-hearted support of 
the free peoples over whom they have been 
selected to govern. The great powers which 
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have been given to them reflect the wide 
vision and the high soul of the communities 
which have selected them. That these two 
men are worthy of the historic positions which 
they have been called upon to hold has been 
already demonstrated, and will be demon- 
strated still further in the future. 


THE LABOR RALLY IN BRITAIN AND AMERICA 


There is a similarity in the way labor has 
come to the aid of the situation in both coun- 
tries. What difference there is is one of de- 
gree only—the degree of necessity for sacri- 
fices. The trade unions of America, under 
Mr. Samuel Gompers’s leadership, have shown 
a patriotism and determination for their 
country’s cause which will certainly be accen- 
tuated as time goes on. There is no reason- 
able doubt that the three million labor union- 
ists here will, if called on, make the same 
sacrifices that their brothers in Britain have 
made cheerfully and without stint. 

It is not possible to compare closely the two 
labor movements for the reason that America 
has been only eight months in the war whereas 
Britain has been in more than three years. As 
the contest progresses and the strain becomes 
greater that the test will be applied to the 
country as a whole and to labor in particular. 
There is in England, as in this country, a com- 
paratively small minority of extreme Social- 
ists who, while denying they are pro-German, 
are certainly pacifists, and whose negative 
attitude may be regarded as injurious to their 
country. In Britain these men, holding var- 
ious shades of pacifist opinion, number prob- 
ably about twenty thousand, and that is all 
there are among the three million organized 
trade unionists of Britain. The remainder 
of this three million are staunch, ardent pa- 
triots who yielded up their hundreds of thou- 
sands of voluntary enlistments before the 
draft was set up and who throughout the war 
have relinquished trade union principles, 
have worked to the limit of physical endurance 
in order to secure ultimate victory, of which 
not a man isin doubt. The enormous import- 
ance of this fact will be realized when it is said 
that owing to the extraordinarily effective 
organizations of industries it would have 
been possible for the labor movement to have 
stopped the war so far as England was con- 
cerned. There are more than 300,000 mem- 
bers in the railway men’s union of Britain and 
more than 600,000 in the miners’ union. These 




















two systems of national work might have been 
paralyzed if leaders and men had not been filled 
with a patriotic spirit. In the shipbuilding 
yards, in the great engineering works, there has 
been manifested similar feeling. In these latter 
industries particularly the workers have 
been called upon for sacrifices. By a half 
century of continuous work against unpar- 
alleled difficulties they had built up the fabric 
of trade unionism to protect their labor from 
exploitation, to safeguard their hours, and to 
secure healthful conditions for themselves 
and their families. Bitter experience had 
taught them how tightly it was necessary to 
hold to rights secured under such severe 
handicaps. But these same rights and priv- 
ileges which enabled them to say that so many 
hours’ work should be done, that unskilled 
men should not be employed at skilled oper- 
ations, and that piece-rate payment should be 
severely restricted—all these conditions and 
many others were sacrificed by them on the 
appeal of the Government in order that there 
should be a great outpouring of material for 
the purposes of the war. The Government, 
and Mr. Lloyd-George in particular, at a 
very early stage realized the importance of 
labor in Britain for the purposes of the war, 
and it was in the administration of Mr. 
Asquith that the chairman of the labor party, 
Mr. Arthur Henderson, was made a minister, 
and two other labor leaders were made sub- 
ordinate ministers. When Mr. Lloyd-George 
formed his cabinet he appointed eight labor 
ministers altogether, three of them being in 
the Cabinet. The longer the war has gone on, 
the more it has become evident that labor must 
be heart and soul in the national cause in 
order to secure victory. There is every indi- 
cation that in both Britain and America 
labor will have a part which will be note- 
worthy in history for its patriotism. 


CONSCRIPTION OF BRAINS 


One of the most remarkable similarities 
between America and Britain has been the en- 
listment in the service of the state of the 
best executive brains in private life. When 
America entered upon the war President 
Wilson promptly took action, and invited the 
services of many private leaders in running the 
new and tremendous war business of the 
United States. Mr. Daniel Willard, the well 


known railroad president, is now the head of 
the War 


Industries Board. Mr. Vander- 
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lip, a great bank manager, was called in by 
Mr. McAdoo, Secretary of the Treasury, 
to help in the flotation of the Liberty Loan. 
Mr. Julius Rosenwald, the head of the mail- 
order business of Sears, Roebuck & Co., in 
Chicago, has charge of the buying of ready- 
made supplies for national purposes. Mr. 
Baruch, one of the most successful stock ex- 
change men in Wall Street, is in Washington 
helping, with his great talents, to secure the 
immense quantities of raw material at a proper 
price, and under proper conditions. Mr. 
Edison, one of America’s greatest men for all 
time, has been busy day and night for months 
devising, with his fertile brain, schemes for 
the protection of the overseas traffic. In Bri- 
tain there has been a similar call upon the acuter 
brains of the nation. Lord Devonport, a re- 
cently created peer who made a huge fortune 
from a chain of grocer shops throughout the 
country, was appointed Food Controller, and, 
though he has since retired, he laid the founda- 
tion of the organization. Sir Joseph Maclay of 
Glasgow, unknown in public life hitherto, has 
been appointed Shipping Controller, and when 
the importance of the organization of the mer- 
cantile marine to Britain in particular and 
to the Allies in general is realized, it is obvious 
that the appointment is one of supreme im- 
portance. Sir S. H. Lever, an expert financier 
also unknown in public life, was appointed 
financial secretary of the Treasury. Sir Rob- 
ert Stanley, a successful railway man, was 
appointed president of the Board of Trade, 
which is concerned with the commerce of the 
country. Sir Eric Geddes, a young American 
railroad official who distinguished himself by 
organization work, is at the present time the 
chief of the Admiralty. But these appoint- 
ments, important as they have been, are only 
an indication of the way in which the talent 
of the country has been conscripted. When 
Mr. Lloyd-George was Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, and had to remodel the financial 
conditions soon after the outbreak of the war, 
he called into consultation the chief bankers 
and financiers of the country, asked their 
advice and assistance, and remodeled on their 
counsel a scheme which met with almost uni- 
versal approbation. Later, when he was set- 
ting up the munition factories all over the 
country, he not only called to his assistance 
engineer experts in London, but he also per- 
suaded manufacturers in each locality to 
gather together, and to devise schemes to 
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produce munitions in their own particular 
districts. Subsequently at Whitehall, there 
have been committees of the most eminent 
men in the country in their particular depart- 
ments, devising schemes and making plans 
for output to the limit of the activities with 
which they are most familiar. Wherever 
specialists could be found they were invited 
to assist in the great work the country has on 
hand. In Britain and in America men making 
great fortunes in their private businesses have 
given them up, and have come forward without 
remuneration to labor arduously for their 
country’s good. - 


WOMEN IN THE WAR 


Up to the present the women of America 
have not been called upon to do as much as 
the women of Britain, but no one who has 
lived in the United States can doubt that 
when the call comes American women will 
respond to it at least as enthusiastically as the 
women of Britain. There area hundred things 
the women can do without too great a strain on 
them. They may be found now acting as 
conductors of the trolley cars and omnibuses, 
not only in London but in all the great towns 
of the country. They are operating the eleva- 
tors, and many of the taxicabs as well as pri- 
vate automobiles are driven by them. They 
have very largely taken the place of the ticket 
examiners at the railroad stations, and they 
are to be found in most ticket offices taking 
the fares from railroad passengers. Many are 
employed in the parks and public gardens. 
Indeed, there is hardly any of the lighter 
occupations previously in the hands of men 
which have not been largely taken up by the 
women of Britain. The necessity for this kind 
of social revolution has not yet come upon 
America. But an indication of the spirit 
of American women and their potentiality 
for future service is evidenced by their en- 
thusiasm in Red Cross work, in service for the 
army canteens, and in the working guilds for 
the provision of additional clothing. They 
are displaying a skill and determination which 
matches that of their British sisters. 

England, like America, is separated into two 
main political parties with basic differences 
of principle with regard to the conduct of 
national affairs. While the Republicans and 
Democrats on the one hand, and those of the 
Conservatives and Liberals on the other, do 
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not exactly correspond, there is, nevertheless, 
a good deal of similarity in the organization 
of opinion behind each section. There are, 
moreover, the personal rivalries and ani- 


mosities which are bound to spring from. 


strong aims on either side. Before the war 
broke out President Wilson and his political 
programme provided a constant target of 
criticism for his leading opponents. Some- 
times it was hard to imagine that he could do 
anything right—if one were to be entirely 
guided by what one heard from his critics. 
All this has been changed by the war. The 
Republicans and Democrats have been bound 
together in the whole-hearted spirit of the 
head of the State. Indeed, it has been re- 
markable in many discussions in Congress to 
find that some of the strongest help for Pres- 
ident Wilson has come from the Republican 
side. It just goes to show that when America 
is at war domestic differences do not count at 
all, and that all right-minded men are stren- 
uous in their help by word and action for the 
leader of the Nation. That help, of course, is 
much stimulated and heightened when, as in 
the case of President Wilson, the leader proves 
by his conduct of affairs that he is strong, 
clear-sighted, and a man with vision as well as 
purpose. The position here is more or less 
paralleled by that of England. Before the 
war Mr. Lloyd-George, while a very popular 
figure with one section of the community, 
was regarded as a sinister politician by the 
other section of the population. He was bit- 
terly assailed in some of the most influential 
circles, and at one period the hatred which 
encircled him was really phenomenal. In- 
cidentally it may be stated that this arose not 
merely from his policies, nor from the pun- 
gent character of his oratory, but almost en- 
tirely from the fact that he was a man who 
put things through, and who carried into 
legislation and into administrative effect the 
various policies which he had initiated. By 
the force of events this man has been placed 
in the position of the leader of the nation, 
and, what is still more remarkable, the very 
qualities which at one time made him thor- 
oughly hated have now made him the pre- 
siding chief of all the people, and have caused 
those who were loudest and fiercest in their 
denunciations to pay tribute openly to him 
as the one man fitted to lead the country in 
this great emergency. 
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A RED CROSS WAREHOUSE IN PARIS 
This old stable, which used to hold a thousand cab-horses before the day of the taxicab in Paris, was cleaned, 


remodeled, and converted into a warehouse in record time. 
storage space. 


It now provides the Red Cross with a million cubic feet of 


There are sixteen American Red Cross warehouses in France 


THE RED CROSS—INTERNATIONAL 





USINESS is business. Philanthropy 
is sometimes business, also. But 
the Red Cross is bigger than busi- 
ness and overtops philanthropy. 
It is international engineering. 

Forgetting, for the moment, the sudden 
distress of Italy, the horror at Halifax, and the 
destitution of Belgium—that corner of Belgium 
which is still in Belgian hands—and the prac- 
tical extinction of Serbia, and the incoherent 
helplessness of Russia, and the suffering of 
Rumania, where wounds have been dressed 
with sawdust because there was nothing better, 
and the unspeakable misery of the Armenians 
and Syrians—the single fact that our ally, 
France, faces the ruin of a civilization which 
the world loves makes the task of the Red Cross 
as compelling as it is tremendous. 

France lost almost 2 per cent. of her whole 
populatien last year. Her birth rate is falling 


ENGINEER 


BY 
GEDDES SMITH 





abruptly while her death rate rises. A third 
of her young men have died since the Germans 
plunged through Belgium. And while men 
wounded twice, three times, four, five, six 
times are sent back again and again into the 
trenches, while the feeble-minded are being 
used in military work behind the lines, the 
whole fabric of daily life and industry through- 
out France is threatened. 

To define the work of the Red Cross in 
France to-day you must first conceive of a 
nation—not an army alone—in need, and then 
try to imagine another nation working to meet 
that need through a highly specialized organiza- 
tion with a great producing staff here, a highly 
organized transportation system, and a dis- 
tributing staff on the other side. And then 
you must add to your picture the vast bulk of 
misery in Russia, and Rumania, and what is 
left of Serbia, and Italy, and Belgium, and 
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MR. ELIOT WADSWORTH 


Formerly of the engineering firm of Stone & Webster, of Boston, vice-chairman 
of the Central Committee of the American Red Cross and ex-officio member of 


the War Council 


trace the march of relief into each of these 
nations as well. There are more than five 
million Americans (and it will be fifteen million 
by Christmas) projecting themselves and their 
hardheaded sympathy and their business acu- 
men and their engineering skill across two 
oceans to help six nations rebuild themselves. 
Not that Americans have any reason to feel 
that they are conferring a favor on France, 
or on any other of their Allies. France is self- 
reliant. Circumstances have made France 
endure a very large share of a task that belongs 
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to all of us. We are, then, 
helping a nation which is at 
the same time helping us. 
Our help to them and theirs 
to us is conducted by mu- 
tual codperation. Run your 
finger down the list of en- 
terprises which the Ameri- 
can Red Cross has launched 
in France, and you will 
find very many which rep- 
resent either a definite piece 
of codperation with the 
French Government or a 
definite reinforcement of an 
existing agency which rec- 
ognized the need long ago 
and has been forging 
bravely ahead despite tre- 
mendous handicaps. It is 
not well for us to overesti- 
mate the service of America 
in France, nor to misunder- 
stand it. But it is a service 
of which every American 
can justly be proud. 


It is no longer possible, 
obviously, to define the 
work of the Red Cross in 
terms of hospitals and nurs- 
ing alone. You must think 
of factories, motor trucks, 
lunch-rooms, hospitals, asy- 
lums, traveling dispensa- 
ries, shower-baths on 
wheels, ocean shipping, 
warehouses, chapter work- 
rooms; of home workers, 
laboratories, doctors, order- 
lies, business men, carpent- 
ers, lawyers, financiers, 
cooks, chaplains, chauf- 
feurs, nurses, railroad experts, waitresses, and 
hundreds of men and women of other sorts and 
conditions. 

The War Council has defined the principles 
on which the Red Cross is working in the 
following words: 


1. To be ready to care for our soldiers and sailors 
on duty wherever and whenever that care may be 
needed. 

2. To shorten the war—by strengthening the 
morale of the Allied peoples and their armies, by 
alleviating their sufferings in the period which must 
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elapse until the American 
Army can become fully effec- 
tive abroad. 

3. To lay the foundations 
for an enduring peace—by ex- 
tending a message of practical 
relief and sympathy to the 
civilian population among our 
Allies, carrying to them an ex- 
pression of the finest side of 
the American character. 





The Red Cross platform 
means more than any brief 
summary here can convey. 
One can only pick here and 
there an illuminating detail. 
And, not by any means be- 
cause it is the most import- 
ant, but because it shows 
up in homely relief the spirit 
in which the whole work is 
done, let us begin with the 
story of Boone, lowa, a 
town with a population of 
about 12,000. 

When the troops were to 
be moved to camp and can- 
tonment this fall, more than 
a thousand chapters organ- 
ized “refreshment units” 
which prepared themselves 
to furnish light  refresh- 
ments and extend a wel- 
come to the soldiers who 
passed through their re- 
spective towns. Here, in 
part, is what happened in 
the little town of Boone: 

“Our first troop train 
arrived less than a week 
after we were organized. 
The men lined up in front 
of the cars and the ladies 
of the Canteen Committee, assisted by Boy 
Scouts in uniform, distributed peaches. As 
some of these young Westerners had not tasted 
fruit since leaving their native state, they 
assured the Committee that no other refresh- 
ments would have been more enjoyable. 

“Friday two trains were due. Peaches, 
apples, and cookies were distributed at one 
o'clock. A postal sub-station was placed at 
the depot, post cards and pencils were distrib- 
uted, and a local ‘movie’ house invited the 
men to be guests for the afternoon. Auto- 














MR. HARVEY D. GIBSON 


President of the Liberty National Bank in New York, who as general manager of 
the Red Cross has effected a complete organization which provides for the utiliza- 
tion of millions of volunteer workers in making relief supplies for use abroad 


mobiles carried the soldiers to places of interest. 

“In talking with the first trainload of sol- 
diers we learned that home-made apple pie 
would be appreciated, so for this day the 
Committee solicited home-made apple pies, 
and 38 of these were donated, which furnished 
dessert for the company at their evening meal. 

“In sixteen days,’ the report continues, 
“the Boone Canteen Committee of the Red 
Cross served light refreshments to 3,530 men, 
2,205 in three days and 1,175 in two days, 
home-made apple pie to 1,142 men in twenty- 
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CORNELIUS N. BLISS, JR. 
Of Bliss, Fabyan & Com- 
pany, New York. A member 


of the Red Cross War Council 
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Of Butte, Mont. President 
of the Anaconda Copper Min- 
ing Company, and a member 
of the Red Cross War Council: 
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MR. ROBERT P. PERKINS 


President of the Bigelow-Hartford Carpet Company, of New York, who headed 
the Red Cross Commission to Italy which will carry on the relief work begun so 


promptly during the Italian retreat 


four hours, each man receiving a quarter of a 
pie. 

“We have and are still receiving splendid 
letters of appreciation from everywhere the 
boys came from. The people of Boone are 
more than willing to do their little ‘bit’ for 
the splendid fellows who are giving so much.” 

Small wonder that soldiers’ letters all over 
the country have been carrying messages like 
this: 

At Philadelphia the Red Cross Chapter was 
prepared for us. We each got a lunch box, cigarettes 


Tee] «and sarsaparilla. It was deli- 
| cious and we could hug the 
kind-faced ladies of Philadel- 
phia. We feel that the world 
has some use for us. We are 
no longer insignificant brown 
rabbits in khaki. 


It is simpler to give a 
piece of apple pie to a sol- 
dier in your own town than 
to put a gauze compress in- 
io a surgeon’s hand in 
France, but the spirit be- 
hind the Red Cross service 
to the troops is the same 
no matter how complicated 
the machinery. 

An American transport 
was sunk a few weeks ago. 
When its survivors, who had 
escaped with nothing hut 
the scanty clothing they 
wore, reached a French port 
after hours of exposure, the 
Red Cross had a represen- 
tative waiting for them. 
Cooperating with the mili- 
tary authorities, he assisted 
in getting hospital and hotel 
accommodations for the 
men, according to their 
need, advanced wages to 
the crew, provided funds 
and clothing for some offi- 
cers and cashed checks for 
others, and communicated 
with the families of those 
who were saved. That is 
the sort of emergency ser- 
vice the Red Cross renders. 

But the fundamental ser- 
vice of the Red Cross to the 
Army is not an emergency 
affair, but a matter of thoroughgoing prepared- 
ness. Many months before we entered the war, 
the Red Cross, in codperation with the Army 
Medical Corps, had begun to get together 
hospital personnel and equipment for Army 
use. It is obvious that doctors and nurses who 
are accustomed to work together can get under 
way more quickly, in an emergency, than a 
company newly assembled. So the Red Cross 
has recruited and equipped, at forty-nine of 
the most important hospitals and medical 
schools in the country, “base hospital units” 
































MAJOR GRAYSON M.-P. MURPHY 
American Red Cross commissioner for Europe, in general charge of all European relief. Major Murphy is senior 
vice-president of the Guaranty Trust Company, of New York, and is a West Point graduate. During the Italian retreat 
he went from Paris to Rome and within three weeks after his arrival had organized nation-wide relief in Italy 
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THE PRESBYTERIAN HOSPITAL MEDICAL UNIT— 


It is now located at the United States Reserve Base Hospital No. 2. It was one of the first medical units to leave this country 


—each capable of taking complete charge of a 
hospital of at least 500 beds. They are being 
mustered into the Army Medical Corps as 
they are needed. 

Six of these were summoned for service 
immediately after the United States entered 
the war, and promptly went to work behind 
the British lines, the very first detachment of 
the American Army to see service in Europe. 
More than a dozen are in France now. The 
fact that such men as Dr. Harvey Cushing 
of Boston, Dr. George E. Brewer of New York, 
Dr. George W. Crile of Cleveland, and Dr. F. 
A. Vesley of Chicago head these units is sug- 
gestive of their professional rank. Their devo- 
tion and efficiency has been demonstrated in 
service. 

One of these hospitals was bombed by a 
German aviator. Four of its staff were killed, 
twenty-two British patients and ten of the 
staff were wounded. The attack came at 
11 o'clock at night. Less than one minute 


after the last bomb fell the orderlies, nurses, 
and doctors were at work, in pitch darkness, 
collecting and attending to the victims. A 
nurse was struck in the face by a steel splinter; 
she refused to be relieved and worked on. An 





hospital units, each capable of taking 


orderly, painfully wounded, tied up his own 
head and stuck to his job. The surgeons 
operated all night long. And the next day 
the hospital went about its business as usual. 

From some of these hospitals surgical teams 
are sent out to the casualty clearing stations 
just behind the front. Dr. Brewer, of Colum- 
bia University and the Presbyterian Hospital, 
New York, writes of an experience on one of 
these teams: 


During the battles the work was very strenuous, 
and in one day our station received 900 wounded. 
That, however, was our biggest day, but we rarely 
received less than 200 during a given twenty-four 
hours. We had eight surgical teams and operating 
rooms going day and night during the entire seven 
weeks. Under ordinary conditions each team 
worked twelve hours a day, but occasionally when 
some “particular push” was on, the teams worked 
sixteen hours out of the twenty-four. 

I never did as much surgery in as short a time in 
all my life. It was intensely interesting, but the 
character of the wounds was something beyond 
description. I have never seen such mutilations or 
such a distressing multiplicity of injuries. On the 
other hand, | have never seen such superb courage 
and such magnificent self-control as that shown by 
the patients who came under our care. 
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—ON THE DAY IT SAILED FOR FRANCE 
for France after our entrance into the war. The American Red Cross has recruited and equipped forty-nine base 
charge of a hospital of at least 500 beds 


We were bombed three times in five days, and 
as you probably know, Miss McDonald, my office 
nurse, was wounded. Miss McDonald lost her 
right eye, but is again back at the Hospital waiting 
to go on duty as soon as the surgeon will allow it. 


Besides paving the way for these Army hos- 
pitals, the Red Cross has now several hospitals 
of its own in France and England, among them 
the institution which Dr. Joseph A. Blake’s 
brilliant surgery has made famous. Along 
the line of communication it is opening rest 
rooms for the American Army, each with am- 
ple provision for the care of men who are taken 
sick on their way from shipboard to camp, or 
vice versa, and with canteens capable in some 
cases of feeding a thousand men an _ hour. 
Forty dispensaries in the American Army zone, 
to which the Army details doctors and the 
Red Cross furnishes nurses and equipment, 
are caring for the health of the civilian popula- 
tion, who suffer from the mobilization of 
French physicians. In one district which 
normally had a hundred doctors, for instance, 
there are now only eighteen, none less than 
sixty-five years old. This work of improving 
general health conditions before the coming 
of the American troops, and afterward, con- 


tributes both to the morale of the French and 
the welfare of our own men. 

It is hard to draw the line between work for 
our own Army and that for the French Army. 
The very first day it opened, for instance, one 
of the Red Cross canteens for the French Army 
served not only a group of chasseurs who had 
been instructing American troops, but a detach- 
ment of American engineers too. And the 
whole machinery of the Hospital Supply Ser- 
vice, which, with its chain of warehouses and 
its motor-truck delivery service, supplies 
between three and four thousand hospitals in 
France with general equipment and materials, 
is at the command of American hospitals to 
the very limit of its resources. 

Morale is a word one often hears in this war. 
The dictionary defines it as “state of mind, as 
of soldiers, with reference to confidence, cour- 
age, etc.” In the Great War, with whole 
nations pitted against whole nations, and even 
the butter-plate and sugar-bowl recognized as 
engines of war, we have learned that the morale 
of the people at home is quite as important as 
that of the soldiers, and that the two are very 
intimately interrelated. 

So the Red Cross says, in effect, to our 
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FOUR IMPORTANT STAGES— 


Handling a stretcher around a corner ina communicating trench. The wounded are usually manned from the trenches 
at night, though in some parts of the line this can be done in the daytime 


© Western Newspaper Union 
—IN THE PROGRESS OF WOUNDED SOLDIERS— 
The American Ambulance in France, which until recently was organized as a separate unit, has since our entrance into 
the war been made a part of the United States Army 








The Red Cross—International Engineer 






















— FROM THE FRONT-LINE TRENCHES— 


Removing the wounded from ambulance to hospital. Each patient wears a tag upon which a record is kept of his pro- 
gress from field dressing station to casualty clearing station or evacuation hospital and finally to the base hospital 
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—UNTIL THEIR FINAL RECOVERY 


A hospital for convalescents, to which the wounded men are removed after their discharge from the base hospital. For 
a detailed diagram of the various stages of removal of the wounded see page 293 
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Allies: “We know, and you know,that the 

American Army is coming to play its part 
inthis war. We know, and you know, that it 
will take time for that Army to make its 
weight felt. In the meantime, we put all 
America’s sympathy and service at your com- 
mand so that your own fighting men may be 
heartened and your own civilians may be kept, 
so far as possible, from suffering and destitution 
which will not only lessen their own power to 
serve now, but will lay 2 heavy burden on their 
future.” 

It is friendly and humane, and for the sake 
of morale it is highly strategic, to serve the 
French soldier as the Red Cross serves him 
through its canteens. Men just out of the 
trenches are not comfortable in body or mind. 
Unless something is done to prevent, dirt, 
vermin, disease, and fatigue go with them to 
their homes when they go back on leave. 
Until the Red Cross, at the suggestion of 
French officers, took the situation in hand, 
these men were waiting idly and unhappily, 
or sleeping on station platforms, at the junction 
points where the fortunes of war and the 
vagaries of war-time transportation compelled 
them to wait for their trains. 

To-day, at four stations, the 18,000 men who 
pass through them daily find comfort, soap, 
good food, and good cheer at Red Cross can- 
teens. Soon there will be many more such out- 
posts of civilization. There the soldier can 
bathe, disinfect his clothing, and buy asimple 
hot meal. Thefood costsafewcents;everything 
else is free. In the lunch-rooms he finds no 
spoons, cups, knives, or forks—but why should 
he? A bowl of coffee, to a man just back from 
a hole in the mud, is a blessing that needs no 
frivolous attachments. 

He does find American women who serve 
and who furnish the genuine welcome that is 
fully as important as food or drink. Beaux- 
Arts men in the Army have embellished the 
building itself with bright colors and fanciful 
decorations. Everything fights trench lethargy 
and trench discouragement. 

For men who want to sleep there are plenty 
of bunks and, best of all, a boy scout to waken 
each one in time for his train. One grizzled 


old poilu found a canteen so much to his liking 
that, since he had neither home nor kin, he 
spent his whole permission there. 

“Civilian relief’? in France—a prosaic, in- 
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stitutional term—would make along story 
and an absorbing one if it could be told in 
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full. Off to the south, at Evian, on Lake oe 
Geneva, for instance, the repatriated are 
pouring into France at the rate of a thousand a 
day. Old men and women, little children, 
broken prisoners of war, no longer of any possi- 
ble service to the Germans who had held them 
captive, are sent back to France through 
Switzerland. 

They come home enfeebled, under-nourished, 
in many instances seriously diseased. The 
Red Cross carries the more helpless in its 
motor ambulances through the city to their 
point of departure. It cares for the sick 
children in several hospitals, for they must be 
washed and fed and cured of the infectious 
diseases which they often bring into France, 
before they go farther. 

In Paris, in the splendid building on the 
Place de la Concorde which has been given 
the Red Cross for its headquarters, rent free 
for a year, is an office where a visitor with 
two legs is a rarity. The Red Cross has 
opened a workshop where good American 
artificial limbs—admittedly the best—are made 
for the French Government to issue to its 
mutilated soldiers. To this bureau the crip- 
ples come, and efficient care makes it possible 
for them to get limbs so perfectly adapted to 
their special needs that they can become self- 
supporting and comfortable. 

Close behind the line of battle, on a hillside 
overlooking a French town, is a barracks hous- 
ing six hundred children. They came from 
nearby villages, where gas bombs made life 
uncertain enough for adults and much too 
precarious for boys and girls too small to use 
gas-masks. The prefect and their mothers— 
when they had any mothers—appealed to the 
Americans for help, and the youngsters are 
safely sheltered now under competent medical 
supervision. Children who had lost, in the 
cruel neglect which war causes, even the 
most elementary knowledge of the care of 
their own bodies, are being reclaimed for 
France. 

From another village where bombardment 
has played havoc with the lives of the children, 
a curiously equipped motor car is making daily 
trips to neighboring towns. It carries a 
doctor, a nurse, a little dispensary, and a 
shower bath. It gives many children the 
first bath they have had for months, and brings 
them medical care which they desperately 


need. ie 


In Paris, badly housed, unassimilated, 
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THE RED CROSS ON THE BATTLEFIELD 

é The diagram shows the stages of removal of the wounded from the firing line, and the means of communication 
; between the various zones. The theatre of operations is divided into three main zones: the zone of advance, the line 
of communication, and the zone of the interior or home territory. In the first zone are situated the field dressing stations 
and the field hospitals; in the second, the evacuation hospital and the base hospital, and in the third, the general and 
home hospital 
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A “ROLLING CANTEEN” 

Through the codperation of the French Red Cross and the American Red 
Cross a “rolling canteen” is to be provided for every corps of the French 
Army. It is used to keep hot or cold the refreshing drinks which are served 
to the soldiers on their way to and from the first-line trenches 








Paris, to complete unfinished 
apartments, and to assure these 
unhappy families at least a tight 
roof and a minimum of furni- 
ture and equipment. 

Behind the lines, in the de- 
vastated zone, which has been 
carefully districted for relief, 
are four warehouses. Each is 
stocked with food, clothing, 
bedding, beds, household uten- 
sils, and agricultural imple- 
ments, which are distributed 
widely to French families who, 
as the Commission _ reports, 
“have to begin again where 
North American Indians would 
begin.” Under the guidance of 
the Woman’s Bureau, in Amer- 
ica, Red Cross women are mak- 
ing specially prepared garments 
for these refugees— babies, 
children, parents and all. 

There are four little villages 
—where 235 inhabitants re- 


crowded six and seven in a single room, are main out of 3,387 before the war, and 
thousands of refugees. Throughout France where many houses have become heaps of 
there are probably a million and a half persons rubble—in good wheat country, where the 
uprooted from their own homes. The Red _ Red Cross is centering its experimental work of 
Cross is coéperating with official and unofficial reconstruction so that the returning refugees 
agencies to find and fill better lodgings in can do something toward getting a spring crop. 





AT A RAILROAD STATION IN PARIS 


From which troops leave for the front. A worker from a canteen in which a 
Frenchwoman and the American Red Cross coéperate is distributing comfort 
kits to soldiers bound for the trenches 








The blow against Italy fell 
just after a Red Cross prelimin- 
ary commission of inquiry had 
left the country. Immediately 
an emergency fund of $250,000 
was put at the disposal of the 
American Ambassador, Mr. 
Page; Major Murphy, Commis- 
sioner for Europe, hurried from 
Paris to Rome; the relief fund 
was tripled; and Red Cross 
supplies began pouring into 
Italy. 

Forty-six carloads of assorted 
material were speedily shipped 
from France. A warehouse 
was established in Rome with 
supplies of mattresses, sheets, 
pillow cases, hospital clothes, 
blankets, ether, sweaters, wo- 
men’s and children’s clothing. 
Condensed milk was distrib- 
uted to children and the sick 
from Genoa and Milan. 
































Carload lots of relief mater- 
ials were also despatched to 
Florence, Bologna, Naples, Ca- 
tania, Leghorn, Genoa, and 
Milan. 

Twenty-three ambulances 
with experienced personnel set 
out overland from Paris. Con- 
tracts were let for fifty more. 
Distribution of hospital sup- 
plies and systematic visits to 
the Italian military hospitals 
were immediately begun. 

Soup kitchens were organized 
in Rome, Ancona, Ravenna, 
Genoa, and Milan. The Red 
Cross financed a créche for 100 
refugee children in Rome under 
the direction of Garibaldi’s 
grand-daughter. A million lire 
($200,000) was appropriated to 
aid the needy families of soldiers 
at the front. 

This was the work of some- 
thing less than three weeks. 


Such a response to an emergency would have 
been impossible without thorough organization. 
It requires machinery that does not breakdown, 
and competent engineers, to maintain relief 


work on an international scale. 


Major Grayson M.-P. Murphy, who headed 


the original Red Cross mission 
to France, is in general charge 
of all the work in Europe. He 
is a West Point man, and so 
fitted to work harmoniously 
with the Army. He has, indeed, 
been made a member of Gen- 
eral Pershing’s staff. He is 
also senior vice-president of 
the Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York, and is equipped 
to handle the tremendous pro- 
blems of finance and general 
administration that are involved 
in his task. 

His colleagues on the French 
Commission, and on the others 
which went to Russia, Italy, 
Rumania, and Serbia, include 
not only industrial, financial, 
and professional leaders simi- 
larly qualified to analyze large 
needs and administer large rem- 
edies, but also many experts 
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THE “BLAKE EXTENSION” 


Used at American Red Cross Military Hospital No. 2 in Paris. This device 


of Dr. Joseph A. Blake’s is used with great success in the treatment of particu- 


larly distressing fractures. 


The Red Cross is making this and other apparatus 


in workshops in France which reinforce the work of the hospitals 


in special fields of relief. The spirit of the 
organization which Major Murphy has built 
up, largely on a volunteer basis, may be judged 
from the results it has accomplished, and from 
such a message as this from Major Murphy 











FOR FRENCH CIVILIAN RELIEF 


A load of mattresses leaving a Red Cross warehouse in Paris for refugees 


outside the city. Two hundred tons of relief supplies arrive in Paris every 


.. day. for distribution throughout France 


in regard to a man who wanted to serve: “If ‘ 
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HALIFAX, AFTER THE HORROR 


The American Red Cross was quick to respond to the suffering in Halifax after the recent explosion of the French 
munitions ship, Mont Blanc, when it collided with the Imo. On the day of the disaster the Red Cross started relief trains 


to Halifax fro:a New York and Boston 


he is willing to do any work assigned to him 
and go wherever may be necessary, he can be 
of great value.” 

The whole great enterprise is directed from 
Washington by the War Council, men of 
large vision and sure-footed judgment, led by 
Mr. Henry P. Davison. In every country to 
which they extend the work of the Red Cross, 
they put full reliance on the service of experts. 
Abroad and at home, the strategic places in 
the organization are filled by volunteers. 

It is always a definite need that governs the 
work of the Red Cross. A foreign commission 
sees what must be done. It reports to the 
War Council, which decides what the Red 
Cross can do. The General Manager instructs 
fourteen Division Managers accordingly, if 
the call is for supplies which the chapters 
can furnish. They pass the instructions on 
to more than 3,000 chapters, and the work is 
done by millions of women. The chapters 
ship the finished articles to division warehouses 
at thirteen central points; the division officers 
forward them to a shipping point as the Na- 
tional Clearing House directs. Every ship 
chartered by the Government, and many 


others, carry Red Cross material to Europe. 
In France the supplies are picked up by Red 
Cross motor trucks, carried to one of sixteen 
Red Cross warehouses, and then distributed 
to the hospitals or refugee colonies or military 
camps where they are needed. At Rome, 
Moscow, Saloniki, Jassy, London, and Havre 
there are similar centres from which relief 
apparatus can be efficiently operated. 

If, in carrying out its programme, the Red 
Cross had done no more than pour through 
existing channels of relief the great flood of 
physical and financial and personal reinforce- 
ments which American aid has made possible, 
that service alone would justify its existence. 
Instead of that, the Red Cross is playing the 
dual réle of pioneer and reservist, entrepreneur 
and underwriter. It establishes its own can- 
teens, hospitals, infirmaries, refuges, ware- 
houses. Also, it works side by side with other 
societies. And in other cases it simply backs 
up existing organizations with its money, its 
supplies, and its executive codperation. It 
seeks only to secure the most effective applica- 
tion of American aid to the bitter need which 
dwarfs all aid. 








MUST PANAMA COME TO SEA LEVEL? 


War-time Reasons for Transforming the ‘“‘Panama Lock Canal” into the ‘Straits 
of Panama” 


BY 
PHILIPPE BUNAU-VARILLA 


[Mr. Bunau-Varilla is a distinguished French engineer who has made a life study of the Panama ~ 


Canal. 


His plan for digging it was one of the three or four most widely discussed before the present 


plan was adopted. The following article is a restatement of this plan in the light of war-time condi- 
tions and of the rapid increase in the size of ships —TueE Epitors.] 


HE huge conflict which has scat- 

tered terror broadcast over the whole 

earth, must, indeed, have already 

revealed, in its perspective, to many 

thoughtful Americans the character 
of the problem now confronting the United 
States at Panama. 

More than one American must have shud- 
dered at the thought that this essential artery 
of military navigation is dependent on the 
proper working of delicate lock-gates, on the 
stability and maintenance of a mass of masonry 
walls! More than one American will have 
trembled at the thought of the American 
Pacific fleet being for months separated from 
the Atlantic fleet simply because a bomb had 
been dropped at just the right place from an 
airplane or from a dirigible balloon! 

More than one American will have been 
meditating over the fact of the incapacity 
of the present Lock Canal to give passage 
to warships of more than 110 feet beam, the di- 
mensions which may be to-morrow a necessity 
for the ‘‘capital ships’ of 200,000 horsepower 
now contemplated! 

So long as this link established by the 
genius of man between the Atlantic and 
the Pacific oceans depends upon the perfect 
preservation of a cubic yard of concrete or of 
a ton of steel, no assurance can be had that it 
will certainly survive in time of war. 

The enormous advantage for the enemy 
to compass its destruction, given the relative 
facility of such destruction, renders this verity 
something more than a plausible hypothesis. 

How render the Panama Waterway in- 
vulnerable? 

The Panama Waterway will not cease to 
be vulnerable until it assumes the form of 
an open and free channel between the two 


Continents, until it becomes “The Straits of 
Panama.” 

The Canal will then have been converted 
into a big river flowing between the two con- 
tinental masses with a velocity determined 
by the state of the tide at Panama. 

Who would ever dream of destroying, by 
explosives, or otherwise, the bed of a big river? 

Who would imagine a Zeppelin trying to 
make navigation permanently impossible be- 
tween London and the sea by dropping any 
number of bombs at: a given place in the bed 
of the Thames? 

I insist, therefore, that in order to render 
the Panama Canal invulnerable it must be 
transformed into a “Straits.” 

When the French Company undertook, in 
1881, under the leadership of De Lesseps, to 
cut the Canal without governmental aid, 
the Culebra Summit was 300 feet above the 
average level of the two oceans. 

When, in 1904, the successors of the French 
Company transferred their property to the 
American nation, this summit had _ been 
lowered from the 300-foot level to the 160- 
foot level, except for a few hundred yards 
that had been preserved for the convenience 
of the passage of trains used for the removal of 
refuse to the dumps. The depth of the French 
excavation had been 140 feet. When the 
American Government opened the Canal 
to traffic, the Culebra Summit had been 
further lowered from 160 feet above the 
sea level to 40 feet above the sea level. The 
American excavation had been 120 feet. 

In order to transform the “Panama Lock 
Canal” into the “Straits of Panama,” a still 
further deepening of the excavation by 100 
feet is necessary. 

No one will be likely to contest the fact 
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that it is practicable to dig another 100 feet 
when you have dug already 260 feet. 

But while these figures show that there 
is nothing chimerical about the proposed 
transformation; while they are a true measure 
of its practicability, nevertheless they do 
not tell the entire story. The deeper you go, 
and the greater, per inch of excavation, the 
quantity of material to be removed, the 
graver the consequences of any possible slide. 
But on the other hand, when you have reached 
in this process the stage actually reached, 
namely, the lock canal stage, the mass of ex- 
cavation ceases to be a difficulty, because you 
can use the Canal itself for supporting the 
instruments of excavation and for transporting 
the refuse to the dumps. 

The reason is clear. It is because you 
can execute these excavations in one portion 
of the channel while ships are navigating in 
another portion, and this operation can be 
carried on without in any way troubling the 
regular passage of such ships. 

You enjoy, therefore, the precious, the 
inestimable, privilege of working while the 
Canal is in operation. 

Thus, freed from any concern and anxiety 
as to a fixed date for the completion of the 
work, you can take all the necessary measures 
for ensuring the absolute stability of the 
slopes. These measures are simple. They 
consist merely in the removal of a sufficient 
quantity of ground laterally to temper the 
declivity of the slopes as much as Nature re- 
quires. The great slides which have worked 
such havoc at Culebra have been caused 
merely by the toleration of lateral slopes 
which were too steep, which were not suf- 
ficiently inclined toward the horizontal. These 
slides would never have taken place, never 
have existed as the occasion of great difficul- 
ties; nobody would ever have witnessed the 
closing of the Canal owing to the earth and 
the rock being precipitated into it by the 
slides, if the slope had been gentle enough. In 
other words, if the excavation made after the 
closing of the Canal by the slides had been 
made beforehand in the virgin soil, in order 
to give to the slopes a gentle enough angle, 
there would never have been any slides. 

The reason why I advocated the opening 
of the Lock Canal at a higher level must now 
be plain. 

It was not in order to oblige vessels to pass 
through a couple of additional locks. It was 
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in order to secure better conditions for pre- 
venting the formation of slides. As the first 
cut was made less deep it was easy, with the 
same amount of excavation, to obtain slopes 
more inclined on the horizontal. Once the 
passage was opened to ships, after reasonable 
precaution had been taken against the danger 
of slides, the proper method would have been 
to continue the work of excavation by dredging 
simultaneously with the operation of the Canal. 
The aim of these further excavations would 
have been the widening of the summit of the 
channel from 300 feet to 1,500 or even to 
2,000 feet. Digging of the bottom and corre- 
lative lowering of the water level would there- 
upon have gradually followed. 

The method for the construction of the 
veritable sea-level Canal, the “Straits of 
Panama,” which | devised in 1886 and which 
I have never ceased to advocate, consists in 
making first a Lock Canal, and, secondly, 
once the connection has been established by 
that inferior method, in transforming gradu- 
ally the waterway into a sea-level Canal, by 
the excavation of its sides, by the dredging 
of its bottom, and by the corresponding lower- 
ing of its level at the summit. | consider that a 
Lock Canal at a higher level than the one con- 
structed would have been more quickly com- 
pleted, that it would have been built at a 
smaller cost, and have been attended with 
fewer difficulties both before and after its open- 
ing to navigation. But this is unimportant. 
The great fact is that a Lock Canal actually ex- 
ists, and that the first phase of the construction 
of the “Straits of Panama” is now over. 

Let us not lose a single instant, and let 
us begin the second phase. There is nothing 
now to be done but to continue the works by 
which the Canal has been reopened to traffic 
after being closed by the slides. Nature has 
thus forced upon us the system of works which 
is indispensable for finally constructing the 
“Straits of Panama.” 

Ten years more will be required to accom- 
plish this transformation. International nav- 
igation will not be injured nor in any way ham- 
pered during the process. On the contrary, 
inasmuch as the first object is to enlarge six- 
fold the width of the Canal at the actual sum- 
mit, before deepening its bottom, and sub- 
sequently lowering its level, every barge 
loaded with refuse will mean greater protection 
against the danger of slides and a wider chan- 
nel to navigate. 





HOW NORTH FRANCE HAS BEEN FED 


Agreements with the German Army—Americans and Their German Escort Officers— 
Military Rigor in North France—Deportations from Lille—The Great Head- 
quarters—Disposition of the Native Crops—The Ration—The Health 
of the People—The Relief That is Needed 


BY 


VERNON KELLOGG 


(Of the Belgian Relief Commission) 


RANCE and its friends peer anx- 
iously across the trench lines of the 
western front and wonder how it is 
going with Lille and Valenciennes 
and St. Quentin and Sedan, and all 

that hidden land lost for the moment to the 
sight of the world. Held in the merciless grasp 
of the invader—ruled with the uncompromising 
rigor of an enemy army embittered by checks 
and mounting losses—with no friendly diplo- 
mats to inform themselves and the world out- 
side of injustice, cruelty, and tragedy, the peo- 
ple of occupied France exist in silence and 
darkness. Do they even exist? And if so, 
how? This is an attempt to give some an- 
swer to the question. 

The Commission for Relief in Belgium should 
have been named the Commission for Relief 
in Belgium and North France. For one fourth 
of its activities have been devoted to the im- 
portation, protection, and distribution of food 
and clothing in occupied France, a region about 
21,000 square kilometers [approximately 8,300 
square miles] in area, and including a popula- 
tion (since the occupation) of about two and 
a quarter million French civilians. These im- 
prisoned French people are mostly women and 
children and old men. Almost every man of 
military age from this territory is in the French 
army. They had time and opportunity to 
answer the call to the colors before the steel 
ring was set about the land in September, 1914. 

Of the present total population of the 
German-occupied territory of France, here- 
after usually referred to as North France, more 
than one half is included in the contiguous 
arrondissements of Lille, Valenciennes, and 
Douai, in the Département du Nord, small in 
area, but thickly populated by an industrial 
population depending always very largely on 
food supplies imported into that region. There 
are also other industrial centres in the occupied 


territory, notably the Longwy-Briey coal- 
and iron-bearing region in the Département de 
Meurthe et Moselle. Altogether, it is un- 
doubtedly fair to consider the whole population 
of the occupied territory as about two thirds in- 
dustrial and one third agricultural. 

Having this fact in mind, and recognizing 
the inevitable demands made on the re- 
sources of the region by an invading and occu- 
pying army of great size, and the serious situa- 
tion of a population, largely industrial, cut off 
suddenly from all normal external sources of 
supply, it is easily understood that steps would 
have to be taken by local authorities and 
philanthropic persons very soon after the oc- 
cupation to arrange for food distribution to the 
poor and to the workless people in the indus- 
trial districts. Such steps were, indeed, taken 
at once; local authorities and citizen commit- 
tees set themselves actively to the task of 
obtaining possession of local food supplies, 
and dealing them out economically and fairly. 
Fortunately, the harvest was just about com- 
pleted at the time of the occupation, and 
there was also a considerable stock of cattle 
and sheep in the farming regions. The town 
councils and local committees arranged to 
secure resources by the issuance of bons, notes, 
etc., and by borrowing from the wealthier 
citizens. Then grain and local food stocks of 
groceries, clothing, etc., were purchased, mills 
commandeered, and an equalized distribution 
begun. 

Despite the good results of all this beneficent 
activity, however, the time soon came when it 
was obvious that the local food supply, what 
with German requisitions and the needs of the 
people, was rapidly nearingexhaustion. Indeed, 
it is only surprising that the region was able 
to maintain itself for as long as it did without 
external aid. Asa matter of fact, this need for 
outside help and appeals for it began to be 
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sufficiently imperative in certain parts of the 
occupied territory by December, 1914, to 
attract the attention of the Commission (al- 
ready actively engaged on a large scale in the 
ravitaillement of Belgium), -and in January, 
February, and March, 1915, some supplies of 
flour, rice, dried beans and peas, bacon and 
condensed milk were sent to Givet, Fumay, 
Sedan, Charleville-Mezieres, and Longwy from 
the Belgian stocks of the Commission. Mau- 
beuge and the immediately surrounding region 
had already been attached to the Belgian 
province of Hainaut for the ravitaillement 
purposes. 

It soon became apparent, however, that, 
instead of casual sendings from Belgium, an 
independent and systematically distributed 
continuous supply of food staples would have 
to be arranged if the population of North 
France was to be spared serious and even 
dangerous suffering from lack of food. The 
Commission, therefore, began to take measures 
to arrange for this. With the aid of the Ameri- 
can Ambassadors in London and Berlin, and 
the State Department, negotiations were 
undertaken, and, in time, arranged, with the 
Allied and the German governments and the 
Great Headquarters at Charleville for the 
regular ravitaillement of all of occupied France 
by the Commission. Before these more general 
negotiations were completed certain assurances 
were given by the German General Govern- 
ment of Belgium to Minister Whitlock at 
Brussels, which made possible the beginning 
of a regular sending of food to a limited region 
about Fumay and Givet which had been at- 
tached to Belgium by the German authorities 
for administrative purposes. So that by March 
1915, the Commission was sending food 
to about 400,000 persons in the occupied 
French territory (regions of Maubeuge, Fu- 
may, Givet, etc.) 

By the end of that month arrangements 
were practically completed for caring for all 
the occupied territory, although the formal 
working agreement between the Commission 
and the German military authorities at Great 
Headquarters was not signed until the middle 
of April. These arrangements provided for a 
provision of sufficient funds from outside 
French sources, and the appointment of 
French committees in all the villages—there 
are nearly 2,000 communes in the occupied ter- 
ritory—and major French committees for 
the various regions and districts into which the 


territory was divided for military adminis- 
trative purposes. These committees were 
to handle the details of the distribution under 
the inspection and general control of a small 
number of American representatives of the 
Commission, and | have no words capable of 
justly appraising the devoted and self-sacri- 
ficing. labors of the many thousand members 
of these French volunteer groups. The Amer- 
icans were to reside in various centres in the 
occupied territory, and have with them for 
their protection and escort certain specially 
assigned German officers able to speak French 
and English. These officers were to be pres- 
ent at all conferences between the Commission 
representative and the French committees; in 
fact, they were to be constantly with the 
young Americans at all times. The Americans 
were to live in houses provided by the army 
(by requisition) for the escort officers, have 
their meals with them, and travel about with 
them over the territory by train and motor 
on tours of inspection. It was an enforced 
close companionship for the sake of the safety 
of the Americans, and the assurance of the 
military authorities that we should do no spy- 
ing or inciting of the French to uncomfortable 
behavior. 

In a conference held at the Great Head- 
quarters on March 21st, between Major 
General Zoellner, representing the Supreme 
Command of the German Army in France, 
and Mr. A. N. Connett, at that time director 
of the Commission in Brussels, a telegram 
from Mr. Hoover, from London, of March 
18th, served as a basis for an agreement in 
principle on the general provisions necessary for 
the arrangements, and on April 13th a formal 
signed agreement was entered into at Brussels 
between the German Commander-in-Chief of 
the Forces in France, represented by Major 
von Kessler, an officer of high capacity and 
integrity, and the Commission, represented 
by Messrs. Connett, the director just re- 
tiring, and Crosby (now Assistant Secretary of 
the Treasury), the incoming director, who alone 
signed. This basic agreement is as follows: 


Between the German Commander-in-Chief, repre- 
sented by Major von Kessler, General Staff Officer, 
at the General Intendant des Feldheeres: and 

The Commission for Relief in Belgium, repre- 
sented by Mr. O. T. Crosby, acting for the C. R. B. 
at Brussels (who alone will sign), and Mr. A. N. 
Connett. 

1. The G. C. I. Ch. gives his consent for the 
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C. R. B. to undertake the supply of the popula- 
tion of the occupied French Territory with food- 
stuffs. 

2. TheG.C. I. Ch. gives the assurance that the 
goods imported for the said purposes will never be 
called upon for the use of the German army, but 
shall be used solely for the French population of the 
occupied territory. The G.C. I. Ch. will issue strict 
orders to all the respective subordinate authorities 
to the effect that these goods must never be seized. 
Any goods which may not have been distributed 
at any time will remain at the exclusive disposal 
of the C. R. B. 

3. The C. R. B. is authorized to appoint in the 
occupied territory of Northern France, American 
citizens as its delegates, who may, subject to the 
supplementary agreement No. 1 attached hereto, 
satisfy themselves of the carrying out of the assur- 
ance given under par. 2. 

4. The requests to the C. R. B. for the distribu- 
tion of the goods will be effected according to the 
determination of the C. R. B. in conjunction with 
the German Military Authorities, by French trus- 
tees, who are to be nominated by the French com- 
munities subject to the approval of the German 
Military Authorities and of the C. R. B. These 
trustees will represent the French communities in 
the transactions with the delegates of the C. R. B. 
more particularly in connection with accounts and 
payments. 

5. TheG. C. I. Ch. will afford every facility for 
the carriage of the goods to the place of destination. 
The goods will be admitted free of duty, and freight 
will be charged according to similar principles as 
may, from time to time, be in force for the sup- 
ply of Belgium. The transport is regulated 
by the supplementary agreement No. 2 attached 
hereto. 

6. In order to eliminate doubts as to the origin 
and destination of goods supplied, all means of 
transport and storing rooms will be labeled officially 
by the German Military Authorities in such a man- 
ner as to make the goods recognizable as those cov- 
ered by the stipulations of par. 2. , 

7. If military exigencies should so require, this 
agreement may be cancelled by the G. C. I. Ch. 
at any time, without giving any reasons, by a notice 
to that effect to the C. R. B. However, all goods 
imported by the C. R. B. then being already within 
the occupied French territory shall be disposed of 

_in accordance with the stipulation of this agree- 
ment, the American delegates remaining long enough 
to discharge their duties with respect to such goods 
in so far as this is considered practicable for military 
reasons. 

8. The right of the German Military Authorities 
to requisition for military purposes against bons 
the foodstuffs for men or animals still existing in the 
country is in no way affected by this agreement. 

Likewise the German Military Authorities re- 


serve to themselves all rights in respect to the new 
crop. 
Brussels, April 13, 1915. 
(s) Von KEssLer, Major. 
O. T. Crossy 


At the time of the signing of the basic 
agreement, the two supplementary agreements 
referred to were also formulated and signed. 
One of these determined the conditions of the 
transportation of the food supplies through the 
occupied territory of Belgium as well as France 
—for all the foodstuffs had to be brought to 
North France from Rotterdam through Bel- 
gium. The other, and more interesting agree- 
ment, concerned the position of the Commis- 
sion’s representatives in the occupied French 
territory. 

The more important points in the trans- 
portation agreement provided for the free use 
of such eanals as could be used, and a half 
freight tariff on the railroads. The loaded 
canal boats and the railroad cars were to be 
sealed at Rotterdam, or at Belgian points, 
such as Brussels, from which cities ship- 
ments were made into France and delivered 
sealed at destination. They were also to be 
placarded to show that the property in them 
belonged to the Commission, and the waybills 
were to contain an attestation that the goods 
were destined only for the French civilian pop- 
ulation. 

The second supplementary agreement pro- 
vided that the Commission representatives 
should be able to assure themselves that the 
food supplies were being used exclusively in 
accordance with the guarantees given, i. e., 
were not being taken at all by the Germans. 
This meant that each representative must have 
a certain freedom of movement (in company 
with his officer) within his district; which 
movement should be restricted only by special 
military conditions and _ necessities. Our 
invariable rule was that the American must 
follow the food. 

The agreement also provided that the 
French occupied territory was to be divided 
into six distribution districts, at a centre in 
each of which, two Americans and a German 
escort officer were to be stationed, with an ad- 
ditional chief representative and chief escort 
officer at Great Headquarters. As a matter 
of fact we kept, most of the time, but one 
American in each district centre. The Com- 
mission representative for the Lille district 
was not allowed to live in Lille, but was sta- 
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tioned at Valenciennes, where he and his officer 
lived with the representative for Valenciennes 
district and his officer. 

By the agreement the Commission repre- 
sentatives were entitled to receive, free of 
charge, quarters, officer’s rations, suitable at- 
tendance, and military motor car for the use 
of themselves and escort officers. These mo- 
tor cars were maintained even after the cars 
of higher officers had to be discontinued be- 
cause of lack of tires, oil, and gasolene in 
Germany. Each American had a _ special 
passport which entitled him to move about 
in his district, and to go and come between 
Brussels and his centre. He had a railroad 
pass for his rail journeys, and his necessary 
official correspondence, censored by his officer, 
and telephoning and telegraphing over the 
military wires, through the medium of his 
officer, were not charged for. Even though 
the passports were limited to the particular dis- 
tricts, any representative could go into other 
districts if his officer was willing to take him, 
and a certain amount of visiting from district 
to district was done, and occasional gatherings 
for conference of all the representatives and 
escort officers at Great Headquarters were held. 
Each American entering upon his position as 
Commission representative in North France 
“takes upon himself the obligation to carry 
out his duties in such a manner as may be ex- 
pected from an honorable citizen of a neutral 
state.” 

It is gratifying to be able to say that in the 
whole history of the stay of the Commission’s 
men in North France, during which at least 
thirty different men were used, no single 
complaint of dishonorable or unneutral con- 
duct on their part was made by the German 
military authorities. Some of the escort 
officers had occasional complaints to make of 
the immaturity of some of the Americans, or 
of their manner, not sufficiently stiff or precise 
to impress properly other German officers 
dining with the escort officer and his American. 
One complained rather bitterly to my amaze- 
ment, I remember, that his American per- 
sisted in wearing a ragged overcoat! But 
despite the strain of sympathy and anger, 
imposed on them by being compelled to see 
the sufferings of the helpless French, under the 
rigors of military control, and, too often, mili- 
tary brutality, our men held their strong feel- 
ings in check. They were not only bound in 
honor, but they knew that their mission 
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could only be accomplished by the maintenance 
of a correct behavior; they could help the 
imprisoned people much more by limiting 
themselves to the all-important work of the 
ravitaillement than by giving way to unneutral 
acts or speech, however strong the temptation. 

The personal work and experiences of the 
Commission’s representatives in North France 
were very different from those of the workers 
in Belgium. Belgium, except West Flanders 
and part of East Flanders, is administered 
by the Germans by a quasi-civil government 
with, to be sure, a strong military flavor. But 
North France has always been under the direct 
and sole control of the German Army, or, 
perhaps it would be better to say, armies, as 
each of the half dozen armies occupying the 
territory exercises a considerable autonomy 
in the region occupied by it. All these armies, 
and hence the whole territory, were, however, 
under the final control of the Great Head- 
quarters. It was the distinctness of these 
armies and the occupation by each of a spe- 
cific part of the occupied territory that de- 
termined the limits of the half dozen ravitaille- 
ment districts. The rigors of the military rule 
varied somewhat with the different armies, 
the Bavarians occupying Lille and vicinity, 
under Prince Rupprecht, being, in curious 
contradiction to the popular notions about 
Bavarians, the most rigorous and brutal in 
their treatment of the civil population. 


RESTRICTIONS ON COMMISSION WORKERS 


This military rigor, and the fact that each of 
the districts extended westward to the very 
trench lines, greatly restricted the freedom 
of the Commission representatives in North 
France both in movement and personal rela- 
tions with the civil population. It was under- 
stood that no American could hold conversa- 
tion with any French civilian except in the 
presence of his escort officer. However, this 
was not always enforced in cases where the 
American had lived long enough with his of- 
ficer to establish a feeling of confidence and 
trust in his honor. On the other hand one or 
two of the officers were very rigorous about 
this, and always promptly interrupted any con- 
versation that seemed to be straying in the 
least from subjects strictly related to the food 
relief. And these poor shut-in people did so 
much want to talk a little about other things! 
Also with each recrudescence of military opera- 
tions here or there along the front, the American 
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was carefully kept away from the villages near 
that particular part of the front, or was occa- 
sionally confined so closely to his centre that 
he could not even go to Brussels for the weekly 
meetings of all the Commission workers. 
Our representative at St. Quentin was once 
kept away from Brussels for seven weeks. 

On the other hand, the necessary close ac- 
quaintanceship of each American and his 
escort officer, the mutual participation in 
seeing and hearing the woes of the population, 
and the fact that no man, not even the most 
militaristic German—and our officers were 
not the most militaristic Germans—could 
have anything to do with the relief work with- 
out getting deeply interested in it and being 
gripped by it, gave our men in North France a 
certain advantage in having a friend at court 
in their necessary dealings with the army 
heads of their respective districts. 

I remember hearing in Brussels one of the 
escort officers—these officers often accom- 
panied their American charges to Brussels— 
complaining partly quizzically, but more in 
bitter earnest, that his brother officers and 
the army commanders in his district had 
begun to suspect him of being pro-French, be- 
cause he had always to be backing up his 
American in his struggle for the ameliora- 
tion of the sad lot of the civil population. 

There were rather startling adventures and 
incidents, too, in the experience of all the men 
in North France. French and English flyers 
were always bombing railroad stations behind 
the lines. One of these casual bombs dropped 
on one of our regional depots and blew several 
tons of good food into nothingness. The St. 
Quentin representative especially saw and 
heard war at close quarters. 


THE DEPORTATIONS FROM LILLE 


But for the most part it was not danger, but 
irritation and indignation that wore on these 
men of ours in North France. Especially 
when the deportations from Lille in April, 
1916, of men and women and boys and girls, 
torn without warning or farewells from their 
homes, or picked up on the streets by squads 
of brutal Bavarian soldiery, were under way, 
was it hard for Commission men to keep silent. 
As a matter of fact, it was impossible, and 
headed by the director himself, Mr. Poland, 
the Commission protested. It was just at 
the moment of Ambassador Gerard’s visit to 
the Great Headquarters, and a general meeting 
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of Commission representatives and escort of- 
ficers had been arranged to meet him there. 
The meeting was also attended by some of the 
principal officers of the Headquarters, and 
the matter was dropped like a bombshell into 
the midst of the conference. The Germans 
never forgave the Commission for that inci- 
dent, but the happy result was an interruption 
in the brutal performance. 


HOME OF THE GREAT HEADQUARTERS 


The Great Headquarters was a place of 
extraordinary interest. It was in the plain 
little gray town of Charleville on the Meuse, 
just where the river gives up its swift and 
winding course through the beautiful Ardennes 
to run out more sedately into the broad lower 
valley. The principal buildings and _ resi- 
dences of the town had been requisitioned for 
the offices and residences for the thousand 
and more staff officers of the various army de- 
partments. The Kaiser, when he came, lived 
in a house in a large garden near the railroad 
station, but later, because of the danger from 
the bombs aimed at the station by French fly- 
ers, used a villa on the outskirts of the town. 

It was a place of quietness, much quieter 
than any ordinary lesser headquarters of any 
of the separate armies. But it always seemed 
to me an oppressive and significant quietness, 
as of some restrained but ever-growing terrible 
pressure ready to break at any moment into a 
huge roar and storm. And that was true of 
it, only the cataclysm, when it came, would 
occur farther to the west somewhere along 
those fatal lines of malevolent activity. For 
several months I lived as the Commission’s 
chief representative for North France among 
these gray-uniformed officers, who busied 
themselves assiduously all day in their plain 
offices with maps and dispatches, with tele- 
phones and telegraphs tying them to every part 
of the various fronts, east as well as west, and 
playing on little tables the great game of war 
and destruction and death. At night they 
would dine and drink their requisitioned French 
wines, and then they would talk and debate 
anything from music and poetry to German 
militarism and American munitions-sending. 
They rather liked explaining to the listening 
American the secret of German greatness, 
which is, simply, autocratic government from 
the top, based on military organization. And 
they would point out vigorously the hopeless 
future of a country, even of great material 








resources, that perversely and stupidly per- 
sists in trying to govern itself from democracy, 
that is, from the bottom. 

But whatever the fascinating interest or the 
wearing strain of life at Headquarters, or the 
adventures and excitement and anger-breeding 
days of living in a theatre of living war and a 
sad land of war’s destruction and human 
misery, there was just one thing that was al- 
ways the thing in our life; the ravitaillement. 
As in Belgium, and even more importantly 
than in Belgium, the importation of the daily 
bread of the people simply had to be assured. 
For North France was not only sustaining the 
weight of an occupying army, but of a great 
active army as well, and we were unable to 
make any such satisfactory arrangements for 
the saving of the native crops for the civil 
population as were effected in Belgium. 

However, we did succeed by constant ef- 
forts at Headquarters in arranging to have 
some part of the local grain and potato crops 
reserved for the civil population. It should 
be recalled that the last paragraph in the basic 
agreement of April, 1915, between the German 
Commander-in-Chief and the Commission, 
expressly reserved to the Germans “all rights 
in respect to the new crop.” That is, the 
Germans reserved the right to take all this 
crop for the use of the army, or to send it back 
to Germany to help feed their civilian popula- 
tion. Under pressure, however, from the 
Commission it was agreed in July that “be- 
ginning with September 11, 1915, at the latest, 
there is to be put at the disposal of the popula- 
tion of the occupied French territory from the 
crop produced in the country, per capita and 
per day, according to the wish of the commune, 
not more than 100 grams of flour’’ (about three 
and a half ounces). This was agreed to by 
the Germans only on the understanding that 
the Commission would provide 150 grams 
(a little more than five ounces) of imported 
flour per capita per day. This flour ration 
of 250 grams was equivalent to 345 grams 
(123 ounces) of bread daily for each person 
and, as the German agreement ran, “in consid- 
eration of the lack of foods of other kinds, this 
amount is not to be considered too great.” 
This was by way of an explanation to the civil 
population in Germany, then living on 250 
grams of bread a day. 

By a later agreement (September 3d) it was 
arranged also that the Germans would assign, 
out of the native crop, 200 grams of potatoes 
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per person per day to the French civil popula- 
tion. All the rest of the native crops, except 
the produce of small house gardens, orchards, 
and barnyards, was at the disposal of the 
German army. 

In the early summer of 1916, the Commission 
took up with the Great Headquarters the mat- 
ter of the disposition of the 1916 crop, and was 
able to come to a better arrangement. An agree- 
ment was signed in Brussels on August 26th 
by Major von Kessler, representing the Gen- 
eral Staff, and myself, representing the Com- 
mission, after long debating and negotiation 
by the Commission both with the Allied Gov- 
ernments and the General Staff, with a final 
reference to Berlin. It doubled the amounts of 
flour and potatoes which the German authori- 
ties agreed to turn over to the civil population. 
But the struggle over the matter was so serious 
that it became a grave question for a time 
as to whether the relief work would be per- 
mitted to continue at all. It was an ex- 
tremely trying experience for us, with the 
very lives of the helpless French citizens 
as stakes in the game. 

Unfortunately the potato crop turned out 
to be so poor that there were not enough pota- 
toes in the local crops to provide 400 grams 
per person per day; in fact, the people got a 
pitifully meager supply of potatoes, out of 
the 1916 crop. The Germans, also, claiming 
a poorer grain crop than was expected, reduced 
the daily 200 grams of flour to 150 grams. 
What arrangements have been effected for 
this year’s (1917) native crop, I do not know. 


THE RATIONS OF NORTH FRANCE 


This brings us now to a consideration of 
just what food altogether, what kinds and 
what quantities, the imprisoned people of 
North France have had to eat during the last 
three years. The definite knowledge of just 
how much flour and potatoes were available to 
the civil population out of the native crops, 
and the equally definite knowledge of how 
small were the food quantities available from 
orchards, vegetable gardens, and barnyards 
in this stripped land, placed the Commission 
where it could know, with near approach to ex- 
actness, just how much and what kinds of food 
had to be provided by it to keep the people 
alive. It was possible, in a word, to institute 
a precise ration for North France, which was 
something that could only be approached 
in Belgium. 
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The ration necessarily varied with the vary- 
ing circumstances of the work of purchase 
and importation; it varied up and down in 
amount, it varied as to its component parts, 
but on the whole it has been sufficiently 
uniform to allow a statement of its average 
make-up to indicate fairly what the people of 
North France have had for daily diet for three 
years. 

The average daily ration provided by the 
Commission has been as follows: bread, 190 
grams (a trifle less than 7 ounces), dried peas 
and beans, 30 grams (a trifle more than 1 ounce), 
rice, 61 grams (2$ ounces), bacon and lard 49 
grams (1¢ ounces), coffee 16 grams (+ ounce), 
condensed milk 25 grams (a little less than 1 
ounce), sugar 20 grams (3 ounce), maize prod- 
ucts, 20 grams (# ounce), dried fish, 15 grams 
(a trifle more than $ ounce), biscuits (for chil- 
dren and infirm), 24 grams (£ of an ounce), 
and very small quantities, irregularly, of cocoa 
(for children and sick), cheese, torrealine (a 
roasted grain substitute for coffee), salad oil, 
chicory, vinegar, and pepper. Salt was mostly 
obtained from Germany. A single small ship- 
ment of fresh meat, 1,000 sheep, was made from 
Holland in the fall of 1916, and a few larger 
shipments have been made since. 

In addition, this ration was increased by 
whatever part of the promised German ration 
of flour (wheat and rye and other things 
mixed, and often very bad, indeed) and pota- 
toes the people really have had. The flour 
ration of 100 grams and later 180 grams, they 
have mostly had; the potato ration has been 
very irregular and far below the amounts 
agreed on. It must be said in justice to the 
Germans that their reason for not living up 
to the agreement as to potatoes, namely the 
very poor 1916 crop, is valid to the extent that 
the crop was really poor. 

It will be asked how the people have been 
able to live and keep well on such a meager and 
monotonous diet; a diet that yielded them a 
total of energy-units markedly below that 
reputed by physiologists as being necessary 
for human beings under usual circumstances, 
and a protein, or tissue-building, component 
lower than any estimates of the necessary 
minimum, except those of a few radical mod- 
ern physiologists. The answer is that not all 


the people have been able to do it, although 
up to the time of the beginning of the unre- 
stricted submarine warfare (February, 1917) 
most of them had. Since February, the dif- 
ficulties and interruption of overseas transpor- 
tation, and the actual loss of several of our 
cargoes by torpedoes and mines, have made it 
impossible for us to import sufficient foodstuffs 
to maintain even the small ration first de- 
scribed, and the resulting marked increase of 
illness and deaths among the weaker and 
the older, and to a less extent among the chil- 
dren (the children have always been first 
looked after both in Belgium and North 
France), shows that the North France ration 
was really the minimum for safety. 

There has been a notable increase of tuber- 
culosis with the rapid development of incipi- 
ent cases, because of under-nutrition, and a 
markedly lower resistance to other disease 
all over occupied France. Even before this 
last disastrous period, thére had been noticed a 
marked falling off in weight among all classes 
of the population, but up, or rather, down toa 
certain point, this loss of weight was not ac- 
companied by any evidence of impaired health. 
Indeed, for the first two years, or nearly that, 
the health of the people was, if anything bet- 
tered by their enforced simple gastronomic life. 

But now they are beginning to go to pieces. 
The birth rate in the crowded Lille district 
has decreased by nearly 50 per cent. and the 
death rate has increased also by nearly 50 
per cent. Among the older men and women 
the death rate has doubled. The Commission 
is straining every effort to increase its im- 
portations, but shortage of tonnage, high rates 
of transportation, and cost of food are serious 
handicaps on its work. The obvious and only 
real relief of occupied France is that present 
great object of the Allies and America, the 
early driving out from every foot of its soil of 
the heartless invader. May “the day” come 
soon! 

Until then, the magnificent spirit, the moral 
courage, and physical bravery of this impris- 
oned people, existing under conditions of 
mental and physical suffering literally inde- 
scribable, must continue to be the admiration 
and inspiration of the civilized nations. 
France is to-day the torch before the world. 





A STATESMAN OF THE NEGRO PROBLEM 


An Appreciation of the Late Dr. Hollis B. Frissell, of Hampton Institute 


BY 
RAY STANNARD BAKER 


The importance of the work of the late Dr. Hollis B. Frissell lies in the permanency of the prin- 
ciples which he instilled into the minds of two generations of Negro leaders of the Negro race. Mr. 
Ray Stannard Baker has drawn a graphic picture of the statesmanltke quality of this work, in the article 
which follows. 

But an immediate value of it, a practical war-time usefulness of it, is now visible in its effect upon 
the conscription of Negro soldiers in this war. The racial antagonism of black toward white was a 
fertile field for the exercise of the arts of the German-American trouble-makers. Some trouble of this 
kind they did make. They even hoped for a general uprising of Negroes against whites. Of course 
no such a thing was possible. But they did stir up a host of fears and angers when the Conscription 
Act was put in force. They lied about the treatment of drafted Negroes in the cantonments, they 
invented discriminations between the services allotted the soldiers of the different races. Enough of 
these tales were believed to cause protests from Negro leaders. 

Then Secretary of War Baker met the situation with the appointment of Capt. Emmet J. Scott to 
be his aide in clearing up these misunderstandings and in correcting such abuses as might creep in. 
Captain Scott was for years secretary to Booker T. Washington, the most prominent graduate of Hamp- 
ton, and both he and Dr. Washington at Tuskegee maintained permanent and close relations with the 
parent school at Hampton Institute. And Hampton Institute was Dr. Frissell’s life-work. Hence 
bis share in the smooth working of conscription ts a large one, and its effect upon a practical emergency 
of war is only another illustration of the far-reaching and enduring value of bis life in treating one of 








the major problems of this country—TuE EpDITors. 


HERE died the other day, at the 

age of sixty-six, one of the truly 

great men of the nation. He had 

no wide popular fame, he worked 

mostly within movements, he put 
other men forward, but he added incalculably 
to the value of millions of American lives, and 
the work which he laid down the other day, 
was only just begun. 

Now, I do not intend here to write the per- 
sonal history of Dr. Frissell. He was the 
last man in the world who would have wanted 
a laudatory biography. But if he had thought 
that an appreciation or estimation of his work, 
and a statement of his conclusions would help 
in bringing about a better understanding of 
that most difficult of all American problems, 
to which he devoted his whole life—the Negro 
problem—he would have been glad to have it 
written. 

Not long after the death of Booker T. Wash- 
ington, who was one of Dr. Frissell’s students, 
a memorial service was held at Hampton 
Institute, with which Dr. Frissell had been 
associated for thirty-seven years, the last 


twenty-tour of which as its principal. In the 
course of his remarks at this service Dr. 
Frissell said: 

“There is a word, abandon, which | like. It 
expresses the idea of giving up all one has and 
throwing oneself into a difficult task. That 
was General Armstrong. Abandon! He 
threw himself and all he had into this work 
of Hampton. Booker Washington loved Gen- 
eral Armstrong and followed him, and he too 
had abandon. He gave his life for his peo- 
ple.” 

Those who knew Dr. Frissell know that he 
also had abandon. He never got in his own 
way, nor let his own shadow darken his under- 
standing. No man who has not something of 
this abandon, and the humility which goes 
with it, ever becomes truly wise. He was one 
of the wisest men in America—perhaps the 
wisest man—in everything that concerned the 
Negro. No man did more than he, working 
quietly from within, in shaping most of the 
great constructive movements in racial adjust- 
ment of the last quarter century. He was 
indomitable in his efforts to get men together: 
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the best and strongest men, to wrestle with the 
toughest and knottiest problems. He was an 
organizer of the Conference for Education in 
the South, and the Southern Education 
Board, both of which did remarkable pioneer 
work in stimulating interest throughout the 
nation in southern educational problems; he 
organized and helped develop the work of the 
Jeanes Fund for the improvement of Negro 
rural schools: he was a member of the General 
Education Board, and the inspiring spirit not 
only of Hampton but of a number of the strong- 
est Negro schools in the south. He was the 
wise councillor of all that brood of schools, 
from Tuskegee down, which have grown out of 
the Hampton idea, and have been nourished 
upon the Hampton spirit. 

In all of these boards and committees his 
fellow members, many of them among the 
ablest men in the country, learned to trust 
greatly to his wisdom. Dr. P. P. Claxton, 
United States Commissioner of Education, 
said of him the other day: 

“In the committees of these Boards (The 
Southern Education Board, and the General 
Education Board) we all learned to depend 
largely on Dr. Frissell. Reserved and of few 
words, and never pushing himself forward, 
he had a unique influence on the action of the 
committees. His suggestions were usually 
followed, and his judgments were frequently 
final. This was due largely to the fact that 
all were conscious of his keenness of interest, his 
accuracy of judgment, and his absolute sin- 
cerity and unselfishness. All loved him for 
his modesty and his simplicity.” 

He was, in short, a wise man, whose wisdom 
was founded upon thorough knowledge and 
long experience. It would be a great misfor- 
tune, even at a time like this, when the world’s 
attention is distracted by other vast problems, 
if that wisdom could not be made available 
to the Nation. Partly because of the Great 
War, and partly for other reasons, we are com- 
ing to a really critical stage in our own peculiar 
race problem. There are many signs and 
symbols of it: the race-riots at East St. Louis, 
the clashes in Texas between Negro soldiers 
and white citizens, the reports of German 
intrigues among the Negro people, and the 
difficulties which the War Department has 
had to face in providing for the military train- 
ing of Negro soldiers, and especially of Negro 
Officers. 


A new unrest is sweeping through our 


Negro population. We have seen within 
the last year tens of thousands of them mi- 
grating from their old homes in the South to the 
industrial centres of the North, causing serious 
economic readjustments in the South, and in- 
troducing new racial complications in the 
North. 

The fact is, the Negro is emerging from his 
fifty years in the wilderness. The old genera- 
tion that knew slavery is gone. The results 
of a half century of freedom and education for 
the Negro, poor as that education has been, 
are now appearing plainly in a new self- 
consciousness, both racial and _ individual. 
The Negro is acting for himself for almost 
the first time in his history. He is articulate 
through a group of able leaders, and in the 
pages of more than 400 newspapers and maga- 
zines, which he himself owns and edits. What 
wonder that his early expression of this self- 
consciousness should be full of bitterness, 
full of revolt against mob violence, economic 
discrimination, and other forms of injustice! 
It is a kind of racial adolescence through 
which he is passing—a critical time: a critical 
time especially while the Nation is at war. 

Most fortunate it has been that for so 
many years a man of the wisdom of Dr. 
Frissell should have been in a place of such 
profound influence as Hampton Institute, 
as a molder of leadership among the Negroes, 
and as a maker of understanding between the 
white and colored races. Without Dr. Wash- 
ington and Dr. Moton and hundreds of men 
like them, who have been imbued with the 
Hampton spirit—the spirit of Armstrong and 
Frissell—the Negro problem would to-day be 
immeasurably more difficult than it is. 


RESPONSE TO GERMAN INTRIGUE AMONG 
NEGROES 


Less than four months before his death, when 
the country was full of rumors to the effect 
that German plotters were attempting to stir 
up revolt among the Negroes of the South, Dr. 
Frissell addressed an open letter to the Negro 
people. It was dated April 11th, last, and 
expressively headed: “ My dear Children.” In 
this he urged upon them a deepened sense of 
that “loyalty to our country which has always 
been one of the noblest characteristics of the 
Negro people.” He then sets down his faith 
regarding the Negro: 


As Dr. Washington and Dr. Moton have proved 
by their lives of quiet, unpretentious service, the 
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colored man is going to secure recognition not by 
demanding his rights, but by deserving them. 

Bitterness, fear, hatred, narrow jealousies, and 
selfish interests can have no place in our lives at 
such a time as this, when our Government is calling 
for the best help that each man, woman, child can 
give. 

We must each put aside all thought of self, and 
give this help generously wherever there is oppor- 
tunity, whether it is for a white neighbor or a black 
neighbor, whether it is through some great sacrifice 
for the good of our country or by a cup of cold water 
to some one in want. 

Let us show our colors, and hang up the flag in the 
place of honor over the doors of our dwellings. Let 
us teach the children to love and respect that flag. 
‘ If you hear threats of danger, or see signs 
of disaffection, see that the matter is brought to the 
attention of the proper authorities, and is stamped 
out at once. Do not allow yourself to be disturbed 
by a few mischief-makers. 

The great mass of your countrymen, North and 
South, believe in you, and trust your loyalty abso- 


Jutely. 
We are all Americans together, and must stand 


shoulder to shoulder in this crisis. 


The fact is, no class of our population 
has responded with any greater loyalty to the 
call for soldiers than the Negroes. At Fort 
Des Moines last summer I saw hundreds of 
the ablest young men of the race being pre- 
pared for officers in the United States Army 
and was told by the white officers in com- 
mand that they responded to the training 
as well as any group of our citizens. Since 
that time more than 600 of them have re- 
ceived commissions in the great army that 
will go to France. 

Dr. Frissell is expressing in the letter | 
have quoted his own deep faith in the Negro 
people which lies at the basis of his whole 
programme regarding them. He was a thor- 
ough going optimist concerning their future: he 
had actually seen the results of education and 
training in hundreds of individual cases. It is 
a curious thing that almost all the men who are 
really working with the Negro problem, 
really know what is being done, are hopeful 
and have faith: only those who stand critically 
aloof and do not help are pessimistic. 

The central plank of his platform was, of 
course, education: the sure, slow way of dealing 
with the difficulties. He believed in no mir- 
acles of human transformation: what men 
got they must prepare for and fight for. He 
believed, moreover, in the hardest, slowest, 
most painstaking kind of industrial education. 


The World’s Work 


In this he was not an originator, nor a pioneer. 
He was not even, in the ordinary sense, a bril- 
liant man. He came to Hampton while that 
devoted and fiery genius, General Armstrong, 
was at his prime, and he faithfully adopted 
Armstrong’s great idea. He was the organ- 
izer, the broadener, the statesman of the 
movement. 

Armstrong’s idea of education for the masses 
of Negroes was “learning by doing.” He be- 
lieved in labor and discipline. “Labor, next 
to the grace of God in the heart, is the great- 
est promoter of morality, the greatest power 
for civilization.” 

He struck off his ideals in vivid epigrams: 

“ Man-making is first, money-making is sec- 
ond. But the skill and the drill that make 
money may be good for men.” 

“Character is the best outcome of the la- 
bor system. That makes it cost many times 
over. It is not cheap, but it pays.” 

“The temporal salvation of the colored race 
for sometime to come is to be won out of the 
ground.” 

“The Negro race will succeed or fail as it 
shall devote itself with energy to agriculture 
and mechanic arts or avoid these pursuits, 
and its teachers must be inspired with the 
spirit of hard work and acquainted with the 
ways that lead to material success.” 


THE HAMPTON PROGRAMME SPREADING 


It was these fecundating ideas of Arm- 
strong, broadened and organized by Dr. Fris- 
sell, which produced Hampton and Tuskegee 
and a score of other institutions, not only in 
America but in Africa, in the Balkans, and 
elsewhere, and has had a profound effect 
upon the educational development of white 
schools and colleges throughout the Nation. 

Scarcely a month passed that there were not 
foreign visitors studying Hampton’s methods 
for introduction in some foreign land where 
the problems of a backward race had to be met. 
One such school has been opened in Greece. 
not far from Saloniki, and others in South 
Africa. Penn School, which is doing a remark- 
able work on the sea-islands of South Car- 
olina, bears strongly the stamp of the Hamp- 
ton spirit, as do Calhoun and the People’s 
Village School at Mount Meigs in Alabama. 
Nearly all the colored schools and colleges 
of the south have been more or less in- 
fluenced by the Hampton spirit and the Hamp- 
ton ideas. 
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Wherever it was possible Dr. Frissell set the 
idea to work, for he knew what it would do. 
One of the last important things he did before 
his death was to get together a group of 
men in New York to raise money for starting 
a movement based upon the Hampton idea 
in the Mandingo country of Africa—among 
natives who had scarcely been reached before 
even by missionaries. 

He had constantly in mind the greater'race 
questions which, as the peoples of the world 
are forced more closely together by increasing 
population and improved methods of trans- 
portation and communication, are looming 
ahead of us. He saw the adjustments that 
must come in the future not only between white 
and black, but also between white and yel- 
low, and yellow and black: and he believed that 
our own South should be utilized as a great ex- 
perimental laboratory in race relationships. 
We could do pioneer work in discovering how 
people of different races could live together 
peaceably in the world. He made Hampton 
the heart and centre of that experimentation 
and welcomed the constant flow of visitors 
from foreign lands. 


OPPONENTS OF THE HAMPTON IDEA 


The chief opponents of the work at Hamp- 
ton have not been the white people, but ces- 
tain leaders among the Negroes themselves 
who feared—and feared honestly—that this 
kind of training would narrow down the oppor- 
tunity of the Negro to develop all the capaci- 
ties he had in him. Hampton was even called 
a “literary penitentiary.” On the other hand 
it was approved by certain white leaders in the 
South for exactly the same reason—because 
they thought it was for the mere purpose of 
training servants, and for producing skilled 
but unambitious workers. 

But neither the fears of these Negroes nor 
the expectations of these whites were realized, 
for neither understood the spirit of Hampton, 
which was not merely to make better workers, 
but above all, better men. “Character,” as 
Armstrong said, “is the best outcome of the 
labor system.” Hampton has therefore pro- 
duced, not mere servants, but some of the 
ablest leaders of the race, men ambitious to 
own land and develop themselves in the service 
of their own people. While it is true that 
Negroes should be given every opportunity, 
through education, to develop every capacity 
in them, literary, professional, or otherwise, 


and they now have that opportunity in scores 
of classical and academic colleges, still the fact 
remains that the great mass of the Negro peo- 
ple, now and for a long time to come, will 
make their success out of labor on the soil or 
in the industries, and the great task of Hamp- 
ton in furnishing training and leadership for 
these masses, is still supremely important. 


THE KEYNOTE OF THE NEW EDUCATION 


Another great ideal of Hampton is the teach- 
ing, as yet rare in America in anything but a 
diluted form, of an intense sense of social 
obligation, which here is linked up with a 
strong sense of racial obligation. I have made 
several visits to both Hampton and Tuskegee 
and it is this teaching more than almost any- 
thing else, that impressed me. 

There is no school in the country, outside of 
West Point, after which it is patterned in its 
military organization, where the discipline is 
stricter than at Hampton, there is none 
where the students work harder or for longer 
hours, there is none giving a stronger sense of 
good order—Dr. Frissell had this sense highly 
developed—but all these excellences are looked 
upon merely as instrumentalities in training 
the students for future service. Every stu- 
dent is made to feel that he owes much to his 
race and his country, in return for the advan- 
tages the school gives him. Once | heard Miss 
Hyde, who was at the head of the girls’ de- 
partment, telling her students: 

“You've got to do well. We can’t let you 
go. There are 300 Negro schools in Virginia 
vacant and needing strong teachers.” 

Dr. Frissell was forever holding up to his 
students the needs of their race—and emphasiz- 
ing the fact that they were at Hampton above 
all to help supply that need of honest and 
faithful leadership. 


TEACHING NEGROES HOW TO GET AHEAD TO- 
GETHER 


Unfortunately, one of the dominant ideas 
of our educational system has-been to show 
our young people not how to get ahead to- 
gether, but how to get ahead separately. 
This has been contrary to the Hampton spirit. 
Dr. Frissell wanted the Negroes to pull to- 
gether, he wanted Negroes to work together 
with the whites, he wanted the South and 
the North to work together, he wanted the 
South and the North to understand each 
other. A _ strong codperative movement 
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among the Negroes of Virginia called the 
“Negro Organization Society” had its origin 
with Dr. Frissell. 

In the same way Dr. Frissell sought and toa 
remarkable degree attained codperation be- 
tween all the elements interested in Negro 
welfare. When the education of Negroes 
was begun, soon after the Civil War, it was 
supported entirely by Northern philanthropy. 


PROMINENT SOUTHERNERS INTERESTED 


The South was hostile. It was due to Dr. 
Frissell more, perhaps, than to any other man 
that the white leaders of the North and South 
were brought together, first in the Conference 
for Education in the South. 

This drew together, and brought Dr. 
Frissell into contact with, a very able group 
of the younger leaders of the New South, 
men who wanted to get away from the shadow 
of the Civil War and set their faces for- 
ward jto a new time. Among these men 
were President Alderman of the University 
of Virginia; President Bruce R. Payne; Presi- 
dent S. C. Mitchell; Dr. P. P. Claxton, now 
United States Commissioner of Education; 
President J. D. Eggleston; Dr. Wickliffe 
Rose; Mr. J. Y. Joyner; Mr. David F. Hous- 
ton, now Secretary of Agriculture; Mr. Jack- 
son Davis, and many others. Afterward this 
movement crystallized into the Southern Ed- 
ucation Board and did a very great work in 
stimulating an interest in Southern educational 
affairs. A good deal of modern legislation in 
the South, and indeed in the nation, traces 
back to the inspiration of these conferences. 

The success in securing codperation between 
the white leaders of the South and the North 
led naturally to a still wider codperation. 
In 1907, Miss Jeanes, a wealthy Quakeress 
of Philadelphia, through her will, placed 
$1,000,000 in the hands of Dr. Frissell and 
Dr. Washington to be used for the improve- 
ment of Negro rural schools of the South. 
When a board of directors was chosen for 
this fund it was made up not only of Northern 
and Southern white men but also of a group 
ofleading Negroes—and that board also, under 
the leadership of Dr. Dillard, himself a South- 
erner, has done fine work. 

Dr. Frissell laid down a great fundamental 
principle when he said: 


What are we to do with these black people among 
whom we live? We cannot annihilate them: we 


The World’s Work 


cannot segregate them: we must learn to codperate 
with them. 


It has been a remarkable achievement, the 
way in which Dr. Frissell succeeded in getting 
the support of the white South. It has added 
immeasurably to the understanding of the 
Negro problem, and to the softening of harsh 
judgments of the white South toward the 
Negro, and of the North toward the South. | 

A neighboring editor, Mr. Copeland, of the 
Newport News Daily Press, wrote of Dr. 
Frissell since his death: 


Dr. Frissell’s position in this community was one 
of extreme delicacy. He came into Virginia to 
labor in a school for the education of colored boys 
and girls. For many years he was principal of the 
school, and responsible for its work and the conduct 
of its officers, teachers, and pupils. It is a Northern 
school on Virginia soil. 

Dr. Frissell became principal of the school in 
1893, when sectional prejudice was much stronger 
than it is to-day, and when there was naturally, 
more or less prejudice in the South against institu- 
tions for Negro education, sustained by Northern 
money. 

Dr. Frissell’s was the delicate task of being true 
to the institution, true to the men and women who 
supported it, true to the pupils of the Negro race 
who came to be educated, and yet mindful of the 
Southern customs and traditions and considerate 
of Southern sentiment. 

A man of less Christian tactfulness might have 
offended the people of Virginia, especially those 
residing near the school, and might have aggravated 
the native prejudice. 


Dr. Moton, now head of Tuskegee Institute, 
sums up the three great things that Hampton 
Institute did for him, as a Negro student, and 
for the Negro race: 

(1) It has helped the Negro to an ap- 
preciation of the dignity of the labor of the 
hands. 

(2) It has helped whites and blacks to 
work together in harmony and mutual use- 
fulness by offering a platform where they 
can come together for discussion of their 
difficulties. 

(3) It has helped to create in the Negro re- 
spect for his own race. 

At the same time that Dr. Frissell worked 
for codperation and harmony between the 
races, he was forever putting the case for 
greater justice to Negroes in the most per- 
suasive way. When an effort was made a 
year or so ago by a certain Southern pub- 
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lication to begin a movement to prevent 
Negroes from acquiring land in certain rural 
districts — thereby increasing the discrimina- 
tion against the race in the South, Dr. Fris- 
sell wrote: 


Men like Mr. Carnegie and Mr. Taft are ime 
pressed with the great advantage which the South 
has over other parts of the country in having a 
homogeneous body of laborers, ‘all of them speaking 
the English language and most of them professing 
the Christian religion. Théy are also of a peaceable 
nature, which makes the strikes and labor uprisings 
of the North well nigh unknown in this part of the 
country. In order to render these laborers efficient 
it is only necessary that they become intelligent, 
and in order that they be law-abiding it is important 
that they have land and property of their own. 
As a Hampton graduate said to a white neighbor 
on his return to his native county, “You say that 
the Negroes steal your pigs and chickens. Suppose 
you sell them some of your land so that they can 
raise their own pigs and chickens and then they 
won’t steal yours.”” The white man saw the force 
of the argument and sold land to Negroes. His 
neighbors followed his example and the result is 
that petty thieving in that county has been almost 
entirely eliminated. Wherever this plan has been 
tried it has had the same result. 

In some parts of the South the Negroes of their 
own accord have settled in certain sections by 
themselves. In Mound Bayou in Mississippi and in 
other places they have their towns governed by 
Negroes. It is well that they should have the op- 
portunity which these Negro settlements afford of 
developing and demonstrating their powers of self- 
government; but any enforced segregation will re- 
sult only in harm to both whites and blacks. It 
would end in the Negro moving in large numbers to 
the cities, which do not afford him as good oppor- 
tunities as the country for the development of in- 
tegrity, thrift, and character. It would thus de- 
prive the Southern white man of the labor he needs. 
An endeavor in South Africa to segregate the blacks 
and prevent their getting more land in order that 
their labor might be made available for the mines 
has resulted, as any similar movement will result 
in this country, in race bitterness and in uprisings 
of the blacks. 


But no one can fully understand Hampton 
or the Hampton spirit without understanding 
the Armstrong spirit which was also Dr. Fris- 
sell’s spirit. It was in its essence a passionate 
religious spirit; with that power of inspiration 
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and steady enthusiasm which is ever the char- 
acteristic of religion at its best. It radiates 
throughout the school. It is an unforgetable 
experience to hear a thousand black students 
singing their religious songs or to hear them 
with bowed head at meal-time chanting in 
sonorous unity their daily grace: 


Thou art great and Thou art good, 

And we thank Thee for this food, 

By Thy hand must we be fed, 

Give us, Lord, our daily bread. Amen. 


I once attended Dr. Frissell’s Bible class in 
which he came into intimate contact weekly 
with a group of the leading students. He had 
in these classes the men about to graduate: 
the men to whom, as he said, he wished to give 
a strong “push-off.”” I could see how he liter- 
ally infected them with his own spirit. I recall 
how he talked to them of the “advantages of 
disadvantages”’ and he could talk of such dis- 
advantages feelingly, for he himself, in his 
early life, the son of a poor Presbyterian min- 
ister, had had a bitter struggle to get an educa- 
tion, and had laid his hand to every kind of 
hard work. This not only gave him an under- 
standing of struggling youth, but was an in- 
spiration, in turn, to them. I remember he 
urged them not to think of what they were 
to get out of life, but of how they were to 
serve: and he quoted for them to remember, 
the lines: 


Unless above himself he can erect himself 
How poor a thing is man. 


He made his students feel, as he made many 
of his friends feel whenever he came in contact 
with them, surer of the reality of the finest 
things in life and the worthwhileness of the 
struggle for them. He had a way of infecting 
his associates with an enthusiasm not for the 
rewards of the struggle, but for the struggle it- 
self. ‘We can’t pay you much,” he wrote to 
one of the men who was to take a place at 
Hampton, “but come and struggle with us.” 
One of his mottoes, often repeated, was this: 
“What we should do, we can do.” He taught 
always the art of livingtriumphantly in a world 
full of hard problems, and like the “poor 
parson of a town,” “first he followed it him- 
self.” 





THE COMMANDERS OF 
OUR NATIONAL ARMY 


Photographs of the Sixteen Cantonments in which the Drafted Men are Mobilized 
and of the Generals in Command: 





Major General H. F. Hodges, Camp Devens, Ayer, Mass. 

Major General C. W. Kennedy, Camp Dix, Wrightstown, N. J. 

Major General J. F. Bell, Camp Upton, Yaphank, N. Y. 

Major General Joseph E. Kuhn, Camp Meade, Annapolis Junction, Md. 
Major General F. H. French, Camp Jackson, Columbia, S. C. 

Major General Adelbert Cronkhite, Camp Lee, Petersburg, Va. 

Major General Eben Swift, Camp Gordon, Atlanta, Ga. 

Major General E. F. Glenn, Camp Sherman, Chillicothe, O. 

Major General S. D. Sturgis, Camp Pike, Little Rock, Ark. 

Major General J. T. Dickman, Camp Custer, Battle Creek, Mich. 
Major General Harry C. Hale, Camp Taylor, Louisville, Ky. 

Major General Thomas H. Barry, Camp Grant, Rockford, III. 

Major General E. H. Plummer, Camp Dodge, Des Moines, Iowa 
Major General Leonard Wood, Camp Funston, Fort Riley, Kans. 
Major General Henry A. Greene, Camp Lewis, American Lake, Wash. 
Major General Henry T. Allen, Camp Travis, Fort Sam Houston, Tex. 










































































THE SIXTEEN CANTONMENTS IN WHICH THE NATIONAL ARMY IS MOBILIZED 
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MAJ. GEN. 
H. F. HODGES 
(Upper photograph) 
Commanding the 

70th Division, U. 
S. N. A., at Camp 
Devens, Ayer, 
Mass., which is 


comprised of troops 
from the New Eng- 
land States and 
New York (Above: 
A kit inspection at 
Camp Devens) 


MAJ. GEN. 
C. W. KENNEDY 
(Lower photograph) 
Commanding the 
78th Division, U. 
S. N. A., at Camp 
Dix, Wrightstown, 
N. J., made up of 
men from New Jer- 
sey, Delaware, and 
New York. (Below: 
Digging trenches 
at Camp Dix) 
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MAJ. GEN. 
J. F. BELL 
(Upper photograph) 
Commanding the 
77th Division, U. 
S. N. A., at Camp 























Upton, Yaphank, 
Long Island, N. Y., 
composed of men 
from New York. 
(Above: A view of 
barracks at Camp 
Upton) 
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MAJ. GEN. 
JOSEPH E. KUHN 
(Lower photograph) 

Commanding the 
79th Division at 
Camp Meade, An- 
napolis Junction, 
Md., in which are 
mobilized the men 
from the District 
of Columbia, Mary- 
land, and Penn- 
sylvania. (Below: 
Morning drill at 
Camp Meade) 
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MAJ. GEN. 
F. H. FRENCH 
“(Upper photograph) 

Commanding the 
8ist Division, U. 
S. N. A., at Camp 
Jackson, Columbia, 
SS. C., ‘which ts 
made up of drafted 
men from the Car- 
olinas, Florida, and 
Porto iKoreo. 
(Above: Drafted 
men arriving at 
Camp Jackson) 
























































MAJ. GEN. 
A. CRONKHITE 
(Lower photograph) 
Commanding the 

80th Division, U. 
S. N. A., at Camp 
Lee, Petersburg, 
Va., composed of 
drafted men from 
Virginia, West Vir- 
ginia, and Penn- 
sylvania. (Below: 
Calisthenic drill at 
Camp Lee) 














































































































MAJ. GEN. 
EBEN SWIFT 
(Upper photograph) 
Commanding the 

82d Division, U. S. 
N. A., at Camp 
Gordon, Atlanta, 
Ga., which is com- 
prised of drafted 
troops from Geor- 
gia, Alabama, and 
Tennessee. (Above: 
Rookies of Camp 
Gordon on a hike) 
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MAJ. GEN. 
E. F. GLENN 
(Lower photograph) 
Commanding the 

83d Division, U. S. 
N. A. at Camp 
Sherman, = Chilli- 
cothe, O., in which 
are mobilized 
drafted men from 
Ohio and Pennsy]l- 
vania. (Below: 
A lecture on gun 
emplacements for 
drafted men of 
Camp Sherman) 








MAJ. GEN. 
S. D. STURGIS 
(Upper photograph) 
Commanding the 

87th Division, U. 
S. N. A., at Camp 
Pike, Little Rock, 
Ark., which is com- 


prised of drafted 
troops from Arkan- 
sas, Louisiana, Mis- 
sissippi, and Ala- 
bama. (Above 
A general view of 

Camp Pike) 


MAJ. GEN. 

J. T. DICKMAN 
(Lower photograph) 
Commanding the 

85th Division, U. 

>. N. A., at Camp 

Custer, Battle 

Creek, Mich., 

which is made up 

of drafted men 
from Michigan and 

Wisconsin. (Be- 

low: On the parade 

grounds at Camp 

Custer) 





MAJ. GEN. 
HARRY C. HALE 


(Upper photograph) 
Commanding the 
84th Division, U. 
S. N. A., at Camp 
Taylor, Louisville, 
Ky., composed of 


drafted men from 
Louisiana, Ken- 
tucky, Indiana, 
and Illinois. 
(Above : Arrival of 
drafted men at 
Camp Taylor) 
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MAJ. GEN. 
THOMAS H. BARRY 
(Lower photograph) 

Commanding the 
86th Division, U. 
S. N. A., at Camp 
Grant, Rockford, 
Ill., which is com- 
prised of drafted 
men from Illinois. 
(Below: Selected 
men being in- 
structed to become 
officers 
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MAJ. GEN. 

E. H. PLUMMER 
(Upper photograph) 
Commanding the 

88th Division, U. 

S. N. A., at Camp 

Dodge, Des Moines, 

lowa, in which are 

mobilized the 
drafted troops from 

North Dakota, 

Minnesota, lowa, 

and Illinois. 

(Above: A general 

view of Camp 













































































MAJ. GEN. 
LEONARD WOOD 
(Lower photograph) 

Commanding the 
89th Division, U. 
S. N. A., at Camp 
Funston, Fort 
Riley, Kans., which 
is made up of 
drafted troopsfrom 
Kansas, Missouri, 
South Dakota, 
Nebraska, Color- 
ado, New Mexico, 
and Arizona. 
(Below: Instructing 
new arrivals at 
Camp Funston) 
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(RIGHT) MAJ. GEN. 
HENRY A. GREENE 


Commanding the g!st 
Division, U. S. N. A., at 
Camp Lewis, American 
Lake, Wash., in which are 
mobilized the drafted 
troops from Washington 
state, Oregon, California, 
Idaho, Nevada, Montana, 
Wyoming, Utah, and 
Alaska. (Above: A view 
of American Lake) 


(LEFT) MAJ. GEN. 
HENRY T. ALLEN 


Commanding the goth 
Division, U. S. N. A., at 
Camp Travis, Fort Sam 
Houston, Tex., which is 
composed of drafted 
troops from Texas and 
California. (Below: A 
company kitchen at Camp 
Travis) 
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THE GREAT FAT DRIVE 


To End the War By Shutting Off Germany’s Supply of Fat and Maintaining 
That of Our Allies 


BY 


BURTON J. HENDRICK 


HAT is the most effective 

way of fighting Germany? 

The visitor to Washington 

in these days can obtain 

several answers to this ques- 
tion. The newspapers have exploited several 
instrumentalities—advertising each one in 
succession as the agency which is destined to 
bring an early peace. The Shipping Board 
informs the public that “Ships—ships—and 
more ships” is the one indispensable formula 
for the destruction of the Kaiserthum. The 
Aircraft Production Board pins its faith as 
exclusively upon airplanes. The Navy De- 
partment has stopped construction work on 
battle cruisers and battleships, and is concen- 
trating upon the destroyer; this agile little 
vessel, we are told, is the one answer to the 
submarine, and, therefore, the one avenue to a 
victorious peace. The Army man repudiates 
the suggestion that anything except close 
man-to-man fighting will bring the Central 
Empires to their knees. 

At the headquarters of the Food Administra- 
tion they have recently brought forth another 
enemy of the Kaiser, more formidable than 
Tanks or Airplanes or Destroyers or Army 
Cantonments. More formidable, indeed, but 
less heroic. The great American hog is the 
factor that will most probably bring to nothing 
the,, Pan-Germanic dream of a resurrected 
Roman Empire. The most pressing problem 
before the American farmer to-day, says Mr. 
Hoover, is the production of hogs. “If we 
discontinue the export of this animal,” he 
adds, “we shall move the German line from 
France to the Atlantic seaboard.” 

An ingenious philosophic historian, seeking 
cause and effect in the present cataclysm, has 
traced its origin entirely to pigs. The line of 
reasoning seems fairly direct. Serbia is chiefly 
a pig-raising country; it has for years depended 
for its economic prosperity almost entirely 
upon the export of this product. Unfortu- 
nately this little people could send its pigs to 
the outside world only by way of Austria, 


which had the unpleasant habit of closing the 
ports whenever she desired to discipline her 
cantankerous neighbor. Serbia’s desire for 
expansion, particularly her ambition for a port 
on the Adriatic, has been mainly for the pur- 
pose of obtaining a trade route by which her 
pigs could get access to the markets of the 
world. Hence all the troublous times in the 
Balkans, and hence ultimately this calamity. 
Whether pigs started the war, however, it 
seems not improbable that they will play an 
important part in ending it. At least that isa 
fact which Mr. Hoover and his associates are 
attempting to impress upon the American 
consumer and the American farmer. The 
emphatic message is going out to the farmer— 
“Raise hogs!”” An equally emphatic injunc- 
tion is being laid upon the American housewife 
—economize on fat. The posters which are 
now liberally distributed all over the United 
States inform us that we should save “ Wheat, 
meat, fat, and sugar.” All these are important 
but the greatest of them is fat. 

In order to understand the part which fat is 
playing in the present military situation, it is 
necessary to understand somewhat the chemis- 
try of the human body. In the last few years 
matters of diet have largely interested the 
scientists as well as the reader of the popular 
magazines. These studies have familiarized 
us with the fact that the body is composed of 
three great chemical constituents—proteins, 
fats, and carbohydrates. The proteins are 
the molecules that manufacture the organism 
itself; our muscular tissue, our veins and arter- 
ies, our hearts, intestines, practically every- 
thing that composes the physical man, are 
made of this fundamental substance. The 
proteins are thus the bricks and mortar that 
constitute the human tenement. Man, how- 
ever, cannot live on protein alone; this material 
gives us an inert body, but, had we nothing 
more, this body would not be especially valua- 
ble, for it would have little power to move 
itself from place to place and practically no 
ability to do any useful work. It would be a 
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steam engine without steam, a furnace without 
coal. The carbohydrates—sugar and starch 
—and the fats are the materials that furnish 
the motive power which gives this useless 
body life and action. These substances are 
burned in the organism and the heat thus 
liberated supplies the energy that not only runs 
the body itself but enables it to work. Thus 
any nation, in war or peace, must have a suffi- 
cient supply of these three fundamental foods. 
Beef, perhaps the commonest form of protein— 
wheat, corn, and the other grains, as well as 
potatoes and other vegetables are the everyday 
providers of carbohydrates; while butter, the 
vegetable oils, milk, cream; beans, lard, pork, 
and the like are mainly used for obtaining fat. 
In exactly what proportion we should eat 
these several foods is a point upon which the 
scientists have been quarreling for years. 
Certain nations, like the Chinese, eat enormous 
quantities of carbohydrates—mainly in the 
form of rice—and comparatively little protein; 
others, like the Esquimaux, live chiefly upon a 
diet rich in fats—in this case blubber; others, 
such as Europeans and Americans, have ac- 
customed themselves to a dietary in which fat 
forms a conspicuous part. The German cooks 
nearly everything with lard, and for the masses 
of the people pork for many years has served 
as the staple of life. 


AMERICAN PEANUTS AND GERMAN PIGS 


The rich classes in Germany eat beef as 
their basic food; but there are comparatively 
few rich people, and thus the great mass of the 
population have had to depend upon the succu- 
lent pig. Any student of statistics has long 
been familiar with the fact that Germany has 
for years produced a large number of swine. 
In a sense, however, these statistics, in pictur- 
ing Germany as a huge pig-growing nation, 
have been fallacious. If we get down to 
fundamentals, Germany produced only a com- 
paratively small number of pigs and cattle. 
She raised the physical animals, it is true, but 
the substances of which they were composed 
came, to a larger extent, from other countries, 
chiefly the United States. The pig is merely 
a machine for converting certain vegetable 
oils into fat; as an agency for this chemical 
transformation this unlovely animal has no 
parallel. But the flabby jowls, the amplitu- 
dinous hams and shoulders which the expert 
admired so greatly in the German schwein 
really had their origin in the United States. 
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They started life as peanuts and cottonseed 
and corn on our Southern and Western farms. 
In recent years the most popular fodder, - 
both for pigs and cattle, have been the several 
compressed substances known as “concen- 
trates.” After the oil is expressed from 
cottonseed, the pulpy mass that remains— 
still containing a valuable quantity of oleagi- 
nous material—is formed into cakes, making a 
highly palatable and fatty food for swine and 
cattle. A meal made of crushed peanuts is 
likewise enormously popular with the same 
animals; a particularly joyful sight in the 
South is a herd of pigs turned loose into a 
peanut field. The great development of the 
peanut industry on Southern farms—that 
eminent statesman and _ tax-specialist, the 
Hon. Claude Kitchin, is one of the greatest 
peanut kings of this region—is owing largely 
to the usefulness of this vegetable as pig and 
cattle fodder. While we have been developing 
our peanut and cottonseed industry, we have 
also been driving a spike in German military 
efficiency. German agriculture in the last 
thirty years has been largely a matter of mili- 
tary preparedness. The General Staff has 
worked hand in hand with the Junkers to keep 
foreign agricultural products out of the 
Fatherland. The basic idea was to make 
Germany self-supporting in case of war. In 
particular, German statesmanship was directed 
against the American hog and pork products. 
While Germany was excluding the American 
porker in his proper person, however, the Em- 
pire was admitting him in another form. Our 
peanut meal, cottonseed and linseed cake, and 
potato meal were imported on an enormous 
scale. These materials, transformed into pigs 
and cows, ultimately produced the ample 
physical proportions of the German Michel. 
The perceptive German scientist had long ago 
pointed out this fact as the weak spot in Ger- 
man agriculture, and consequently in German 
militarism, but all his efforts to remedy the 
situation had had no result. This indifference 


» was really a serious reflection upon German effi- 


ciency, for Germany had plenty of land which 
was adapted for growing these concentrates. 
The war had not gone far when the Germans 
were brought face to face with this fact. Ger- 
many discovered that she had great herds of 
cows and pigs, but a decidedly insufficient 
supply of their accustomed food. The English 
Navy had cut the German ships from the seas 
and left the German herds in desperate condi- 
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tion. A scientific commission, after setting 
solemnly on the situation, decreed that one 
third of the pigs and one tenth of the milch 
cows must be killed; there was no food to carry 
these animals through the winter of 1914-15. 
A great slaughter took place all over the 
Fatherland, the hogs suddenly dropping from 
21,000,000 head to about 13,000,000 head. 
In this sanguinary operation German efficiency 
again went astray, for the slaughtered animals 
were so badly conserved that they decomposed 
and proved almost a total loss. That Ger- 
many stole all the pigs and other livestock of 
Belgium and northern France and drove them 
across the border is well known; however, the 
Fatherland could not use these animals as the 
basis for permanent herds, because there was 
no food for them, and they, too, were prompt- 
ly killed. 


THE “GOULASH MILLIONAIRES” 


Thus, even in 1915, the German began to feel 
che pangs of that fat hunger which has pursued 
him with increasing virulence all through the 
war. In 1915 and 1916, however, he found 
certain compensations. In these two years 
a new type of captain of industry came to life 
in Holland and Denmark. Certain bourgeois 
gentlemen, not previously celebrated for great 
wealth, suddenly began to bulge with all the 
impedimenta of prosperity. Americans in 
Copenhagen wrote home about a class of 
citizens who spent their afternoons in open-air 
cafés drinking champagne out of beer mugs and 
who displayed the passion of a Pittsburg 
millionaire for decorating their wives with 
diamonds and high-priced furs. Holland had 
its own name for this new order of society; 
it called them “goulash millionaires.” These 
men had had the business acumen to detect a 
new commercial opportunity in Germany. 
The Fatherland’s wail for fat had reached 
these border countries. As a counter-picture 
to the champagne drinkers of Copenhagen and 
the “goulash millionaire” of Amsterdam, noth- 
ing serves so well as certain phenomena, not 
quite so picturesque, but which are equally 
impressive. I mean the annual trade reports 
published by our Bureau of Commerce. 

Take Denmark, for illustration. The sud- 
den appetite developed by this thrifty people 
for American pork products is something with- 
out a parallel in history. With no material 
increase in population, with no advertised 
change in national dietary habits, the men, 
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women, and children of Denmark began de- 
vouring the output of our packing houses and 
livestock farms with the utmost voracity. 
A few figures tell the story. In 1914 Denmark 
had purchased only 33,000 pounds/of American 
bacon. In 1915 it purchased 29,000,000 
pounds! In 1914 it had had an appetite for 
only 1,500,000 pounds of American lard. In 
1915 its requirements suddenly jumped to 
72,000,000 pounds! At the same time its 
farmers began to reach out for a kind of animal 
food that they had formerly imported in only 
moderate amounts—those American “concen- 
trates’”’ which the Germans had _ learned 
largely to depend upon for their hogs. In 1914 
Denmark had purchased only 34,700,000 
pounds of cottonseed-oil cake; in 1915 its 
demands skyrocketed up to  1,052,000,000 
pounds. In 1914 the Danes had purchased 
not a single pound of linseed-oil cake from 
Uncle Sam, but in 1915 they imported 
24,000,000 pounds. 

The Dutch, the Danes, and the Swedes 
have recently sent commissions to Washington, 
armed with trunkloads of documents and 
statistics, to convince us that figures like these 
are misleading. It is a misapprehension, we 
are told, that this enormous increase in impor- 
tations indicates that the food was sent into 
Germany. With such comparative figures 
facing them, it is not strange that these emis- 
Saries have failed to convince our State De- 
partment. 

It is quite apparent that, in 1915 and 1916, 
Germany acquired large quantities of her 
indispensable fat from the United States, with 
Holland, Denmark, and the Scandinavian 
countries as way stations. She obtained this 
not only indirectly—in the shape of hog feed 
—but directly. We sent them butter, cheese, ~ 
pork, condensed milk, and other fatty products 
by the ton. Despite these great accessions 
from complacent America the cry still went 
up from millions of German throats—and 
stomachs: “More fat! More fat!” The sit- 
uation, bad in 1915, became infinitely worse 
in 1916. A glance at our trade statistics 
reveals a startling change, for which we find 
the explanation in international events. In 
February of that year, Germany announced 
her first submarine war—the one that cul- 
minated with the Lusitania and the Arabic. 
Great Britain retorted by declaring the abso- 
lute blockade of Germany. Under this new 
regulation not a single neutral ship was to be 
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permitted entrance into a German port, and 
supplies which were ultimately destined for 
Germany, though ostensibly consigned to 
neutral ports, were also made liable to seizure. 
American food merchants who had been send- 
ing great supplies to Holland and Scandinavia 
for reshipment to Germany and the “goulash 
millionaires” in Europe experienced a sudden 
fall in prosperity. The situation led to much 
diplomatic correspondence between the United 
States and England; correspondence which 
certainly looks ancient now, but which pro- 
duced much irritation then. Our State De- 
partment insisted that England had no right to 
seize American shipments to neutral ports; 
England insisted that she had such a right 
when these shipments were really destined 
for the enemy; incidentally Sir Edward Grey 
quoted many American precedents in the Civil 
War to prove his case. Undoubtedly England 
had the legal points on her side in this con- 
tention; her statesmen, however, thought it an 
unwise policy to push the matter too strin- 
gently, the consequence being that, although 
these surreptitious exports were greatly cut 
down, they did not entirely cease. Germany 
continued to receive considerable quantities of 
American fats in 1916. But the British block- 
ade cut them down to such an extent that the 
fat hunger greatly increased. The precise 
situation is shown in the table below, 
which gives American exports of fat products 
to Denmark for these three years. 

These figures show that the British blockade 
enormously cut down the fat supplies in 1916 
but did not entirely end them. Denmark 
was still getting great quantities of those 
“concentrates” so popular as pig and cattle 
fodder. Similar export figures to the other 
little neutrals, especially Holland, would dis- 
close a similar situation. About July first 
of this year, three months after we had an- 
nounced that a state of war existed with Ger- 
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many, Washington suddenly woke to an 
astounding state of affairs. That was that the 
United States was graciously supplying the 
entire fat ration of the German Army. Enough 
fat materials, either in the form of butter, 
pork, lard, or bacon, or in the form of concen- 
trated fodder, were exported via Holland and 
Scandinavia to supply daily 7,700,000 soldiers, 
which just about represents Germany’s strength 
on all the fronts. Enough foodstuffs was 
going .through the same channels to supply 
the total rations, from the standpoint of 
calories, of 2,500,000 soldiers, which is about 
the size of the German army on the western 
front. If we figure on another basis, we shall 


. find that we were obligingly shipping the 


Kaiser enough fat to supply one-fourth of the 
daily fat ration for the entire German popula- 
tion. This Christian complaisance on our 
part may have been magnificent, but it was 
not war. The answer came in the embargo 
act promptly passed by Congress. This noti- 
fied these enterprising neutrals that their new 
industry must end. They might still ship 
their fats and other foods to Germany, but 
we should decline to furnish them. At the 
moment when the United States took this 
action, from eighty to one hundred Dutch 
vessels were being industriously loaded in 
New York Harbor. The materials which were 
going into their cargo space were largely food- 
stuffs and fodder. Their destination was the 
military power with which we were at war, 
and they were intended to supply, among other 
things, that fat for which the whole German 
nation was clamoring. These ships, naturally, 
have been stopped, despite the clamors of the 
enterprising Dutchmen that the people of 
Holland would starve if they were not per- 
mitted to sail. The embargo is now rigidly 
enforced. The disposition is to give these 
little neutrals just about the amount of food- 
stuffs which they imported from the United 











IN 1914 | IN IQI5 IN 1916 
LBS. LBS. | LBS. 

‘i | 
NLS iy 33,000 29,000,000 | 7,000,000 
a es ae 13,459,000 | 6,614,000 
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Cottonseed Oil Cake. Fh, | 34,700,000 1,052,000,000 | 816,000,000 
Cotton Seed Oil 1,970,000 13,178,000 9,950,000 
Linseed Oil Cake None 24,000,000 | 157,000,000 . 
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States before that fatal August day in 1914. 
This allowance, it is assumed, will furnish 
their peoples food enough for themselves, 
but leave no surplus for export into Germany. 
The result is that Germany will depend upon 
her own supplies and upon such quantities as 
her rapacious practices may extract from 
invaded countries. 

’ Thus, among the disabilities from which Ger- 
many is suffering this winter, its yearning for fat 
is probably the most serious. She has supplies 
of grain and sugar—perhaps not enough to 
insure complete comfort, but enough to sus- 
tain existence; she also has supplies of meat 
—not all she would like, but still quite a little; 
but the terrible lack is fat. Last year the 
per capita daily fat ration of Germany was 
20 grams. This is far below the normal con- 
sumption of Germany, as well as that of her 
enemies. Germany’s greatest expert on nutri- 
tion is Carl Voit; the “ Voit Standard”’ of food 
intake has long been the one to which German 
science has subscribed. Voit maintained that 
the average German demanded 100 grams of 
fat a day to sustain bodily health and vigor. 
The working classes in Sweden consume 110 
grams a day; the Russian peasant takes in 
79 grams, and the French daily laborer re- 
quires 90 grams. The daily fat ration in the 
United States is about 125 grams. The au- 
thority for the statement that the German, in 
1916, had only 20 grams of fat a day is Dr. 
Alonzo Taylor, who spent six months in Ger- 
many studying food conditions there and who 
made this report to the United States Govern- 
ment. It now appears that the Germans got 
one-fourth of these 20 grams from the United 
States. The result of the embargo, therefore, 
should be to cut the German fat ration to about 
15 gramsaday. Thereare plenty of signs that 
a terrible fat hunger is spreading all over the 
Fatherland. Travelers in Germany report 
that the typical German, he of the capacious 
paunch and the flabby cheeks, has disappeared. 
These protuberances are merely stored up fat— 
fat which has been ingested in excess of the 
bodily needs and which nature tucks away in 
various parts of the system. The Germans 
have long since used up these storehouses, with 
the result that the typical German figure is 
no longer of aldermanic proportions. Rich 
Germans are constantly attempting to escape, 
if only for a few days, into neighboring neutral 
countries; when they get there, the first thing 
they do is to gorge themselves upon fatty foods. 
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The German newspapers are filled with stories 
about the scarcity of fat. “The fat shortage 
is the greatest difficulty in the period before 
us,” said the Hannoverischer Kurier of Sep- 
tember 20th, referring to the coming winter. 
The HamburgerjFremdenblatt of September 21st, 
declares that the lack of fodder would necessi- 
tate the slaughtering of a large number of 
oxen and pigs. “The fat shortage is the most 
keenly felt,” says the Leipziger Zeitung, of 
September 28th. “The butter ration has— 
long been very scanty. Is there so little 
butter and meat that the populace can receive 
no more? The flourishing illicit trade, which 
grows from month to month, despite all at- 
tempts to check it, gives answer to this ques- 
tion. So, too, very high prices are paid for 
pork. The legal maximum has been reduced, 
but the people get no benefit from that, as no 
pork is to be had. No doubt many pigs have 
recently gone the way the vanished 50,000,000 
pigs we heard of earlier in the year. Butter 
cannot be obtained in the country.” 

At the present moment the greatest experi- 
ment the world has ever known in dietetics 
is taking place in Germany. The point to be 
tested is this: Can 65 million people, accustomed 
all their lives to a fat ration of 100 grams a day, 
exist on one ranging from 15 to 20? The fact 
that they may maintain physical existence 
is not the main point; evidently they can do 
this, at least for a time, since they have act- 
ually done it for a year. But can they sustain 
health and can they develop sufficient energy 
to meet the trials that lay ahead? Most 
dietetic authorities do not believe it. This 
war has demonstrated that there is such a 
thing as an actual craving for fat. Both fats 
and carbohydrates perform the same service 
in the body; both, that is, are burned and pro- 
duce energy. Starch, if not used, is trans- 
muted into fat and stored up, just like pork 
and butter. It had always been believed that 
the two were interchangeable; that we could 
dispense with fat if we only ate a compensating 
ration of sugar or starch. The emaciating 
German has demonstrated that this is a fallacy. 
He cannot satisfy his eagerness for pork by 
eating unusual quantities of sugar and pota- 
toes. His body still shouts for its accustomed 
nutriment; it wants pig. It may be that this 
is psychological, not physiological. There is 
nothing which is so disturbing as to deprive 
the body of the food to which it has been ac- 
customed. What would be the effect if the 
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English people were suddenly deprived of their 
tear? Such a stroke would probably have a 
greater influence than forty army corps in 
bringing Britannia to her knees. We all know 
the torments smokers suffer when deprived, 
even for a few days, of the weed. What would 
be the effect on China of taking away all her 
rice and making the Chinese live on Indian 
corn? 

Depriving Germany of her fat causes a 
similar state of affairs, mental and physical. 
She may be able to stand the strain indefinitely, 
but it is not likely. Fat starvation is working 
perhaps slowly, but surely, on the side of 
the Allies. 

Keep all fat away from Germany—that is 
the dictate of ordinary military prudence. 
But we must do more than this. We must 
send it in large quantities to our Allies. But 
for the United States, the fat situation in 
England and France would be quite as bad as 
it is in Germany. 

The Food Administration has issued a large 
amount of printed matter showing the great 
inroads that have been made on the world’s 
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herds in the -last three years. There are 
115,000,000 fewer meat-producing animals 
than in 1914. The supply of hogs has disap- 
peared to the extent of 33,000,000 head. The 
United States is the only country that shows an 
actual increase in its livestock. Mr. Hoover 
declares that the most patriotic duty each of 
us can perform at the present time is to keep 
a pig. At first this apparently involves obvi- 
ous difficulties, especially for those who live 
in the city, but, says Mr. Hoover, a “pig is 
no more unsanitary, properly cared for, than 
a dog.” He earnestly recommends a nation- 
wide “keep-a-pig’”” movement. It is not un- 
likely that, as the fat problem increases, the 
municipalities and towns will begin repeating, 
“for the duration of the war,” those regula- 
tions that years ago banished the family pig 
from the backyard. At the present moment 
this once domestic pet is about the most far- 
sighted investment the American family can 
make. If peace should come to-morrow, the 
great cry for pigs would not die down for several 
years. It will take Europe a long time to re- 
establish its fat ration. 


WHEN THE VENIZELISTS STRUCK FOR 
THE ALLIES 


Greek Efforts to Atone for the Actions of King Constantine 


BY 


LEWIS R. FREEMAN 


The failure of the Allies to come to Serbia’s support in time, gave! Germany the control of the 
Balkans; the lack of codperation between the Rumanian forces and the Anglo-French forces at 
Saloniki enabled the Germans to defeat Rumania while Sarrail’s forces were powerless to help. 
This picture of the difficulties on the Saloniki front throws a light on the present condition of 
affairs in Greece and in the Balkans.—TuE EpiTors. 


HE Venizelists had been having a 
bad time of it from the first, but 
the blackest hours of all were 
those toward the end of last April, 
when Constantine was still strong 
in Athens, and before the Saloniki Allies had 
found it practicable or expedient to welcome 
them to a full brotherhood of arms. It 
was during this “dark before the dawn”’ pe- 
riod that I had my first meeting with M. Veni- 
zelos, a conventional half hour’s interview in 


the suburban villa, midway along the curve of 
Saloniki Bay where the Provisional Govern- 
ment had established its headquarters. 

I had just come up from Athens, where | 
had found the Allied diplomats still smarting 
under the memories of their ignominious ex- 
periences following Constantine’s spectacular 
coup of the previous December, and it was by 
no means the least of these who had told me 
point-blank that he could not conceive how it 
would be possible that Saloniki should be re- 
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turned to Greece after the war. Of course it 
was the Royalist Government that my dis- 
tinguished friend had had in mind when he 
spoke, but there was not much to indicate at 
this time that the Greece of Constantine and 
his minions was not also going to be the Greece 
of after the war. 

It was with this state of things in mind, and 
recalling his well known ambitions to found a 
Greater Greece—by extending Epirus north 
along the Adriatic, and bringing the millions 
of Greeks of Asia Minor at least under the 
protection of the Government at Athens— 
that I mustered up my courage and asked M. 
Venizelos offhand if he felt confident of being 
able even to maintain the integrity of his 
country as it existed before the war. 

“Not unless those of us Greeks who have 
remained faithful to the cause of humanity and 
our honor are ultimately able to lend the Allies 
material help in a measure sufficient to counter- 
balance the harm the action of the Royalists 
has caused them,’”’ was the prompt reply; 
“and by material help I mean military aid. 


_ We must fight, and fight, and keep on fighting, 


for it is only with blood—with Greek blood— 
that the stain upon Greek honor can be washed 
away. It is only our army that can save 
us, and that is why we have been so impatient 
of the delay there has been in equipping it and 
getting it to the front. The one division we 
have in the trenches now, and the two others 
that are ready to go, are not enough, but they 
are about all we have been able to raise so far. 
Thessaly is for us (as you may have seen in 
traveling across it), and would give us two more 
divisions at least; but our Allies have not yet 
seen fit to allow us to go there after them.” 

M. Venizelos spoke of a number of other 
things before I left him (notably of the extent 
to which the Russian revolution and the entry 
of America had helped him in his fight to save 
Greece), but it was plain that the problem 
uppermost in his mind was that of wiping out 
the score of the Allies against his country by 
giving them a substantial measure of assistance 
in the field. 

“Do not fail to visit our force on the 
sector before you leave the Balkans,” was his 
parting injunction. “There may be a chance 
of seeing it in action before very long, and if 
you do, you will need no further assurance of 
the way in which we shall make our honor 
white before our Allies and all the world.” 

The Serbian and two or three other Armies 
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have been worse off in a physical way, but no 
national force since the outbreak of the war 
has been in so thoroughly an unenviable posi- 
tion on every other score as was that of the 
Venizelists at this time. The Serbs and the 
Belgians had at least the knowledge that the 
confidence and the sympathy of the Allies 
were theirs. Also, they had chances to fight 
to their hearts’ content. The Venizelists 
had scant measure of sympathy, and still 
less of confidence; and when their first chance 
to fight was at last given them, they were 
allowed to face the foe only after elaborate 
precautions had been taken against everything 
from incompetence and cowardice on their part 
to open treachery. That this was the fault 
neither of themselves nor of their Allies, 
and had only come about through the perfidy 
of a King to whom they no longer swore fealty, 
did not make the shame of it much easier 
to bear for an army of spirited volunteers who 
had risked their all for a chance to wipe out 
the dishonor of their country. 


THE SPY PROBLEM 


The thing that for a while made it so diffi- 
cult for the Allies to know what to do with the 
Venizelist army was the almost ridiculous 
ease with which, under the peculiar circum- 
stances of its recruitment, it lent itself to spy- 
ing purposes. All the Royalists, or their 
German paymasters, had to do to establish 
a spy in the Saloniki area was to send over one 
of their Intelligence Officers in the guise of a 
deserter from the Greek army to that of Veni- 
zelos, and there he was! To send back infor- 
mation, or even to return in person, across the 
but partially patrolled “Neutral Zone” was 


- scarcely more difficult, and it was the whole- 


sale way in which this sort of thing went on 
that made it so hard for the Allies to decide just 
who the bona fide Venizelists were, and just 
how far it would be safe to trust a force to 
which the enemy still had such ready means 
of access. 

There was nothing else for the Allies to do 
but “go slow” and “play safe” in dealing 
with the Venizelist army, and, under the cir- 
cumstances, there is no doubt that a difficult 
situation was handled with a good deal of 
tact and common sense. Just how trying the 
situation of the Venizelists was, however, | 
had a chance to see one day when I happened 
to be at their Headquarters arranging for my 
visit to the Greek sector of the Front. Their 
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troops had acquitted themselves with great 
credit in some gallantly carried out raiding 
operations, which must have made it doubly 
hard for them to put up with a new restrictive 
order just promulgated by the Supreme Com- 
mand as a further precaution against the 
leakage of information to the enemy. 

Just as I was about to take my departure 
a copy of the new order was delivered to the 
Staff Officer with whom | had been conferring 
about my visit to the Front. He read it 
through slowly, his swarthy face flushing 
red with anger as he proceeded. 

“Have you heard of this?” he said, handing 
me the paper, and controlling his voice with an 
effort. “No man or officer of our army is to 
cross the bridge without a special 
permit from General Headquarters. It is 
only the latest in the long series of humilia- 
tions we have had to put up with. Just look 
at the way westand. In Athens our names are 
posted as traitors who can be shot on sight. 
Here it isn’t quite like that, but—well (he 
raised his hand above his head and let it fall 
limply in a gesture of despair), all I can say is 
that the only officers of the Venizelist army 
to be envied are those whose names are 
recorded here (indicating a file at his elbow). 
It’s the death-list from day-before-yesterday’s 
fighting.” 

Owing to the delay in issuing my pass in 
Saloniki, I did not arrive at Greek Head- 
quarters until the evening of the day on which 
the big attack had taken place, and it was day- 
break of the morning following before I was 
able to make my way up to the advanced lines. 
The Venizelist troops had taken all their ob- 
jectives, and held them with great courage 
against such counter-attacks as the surprised 
Bulgars—who, not expecting an attack from 
the Greeks, had made the mistake of massing 
too much of their strength against the British 
and French attacks to east and west—were 
able to organize against them. They had 
been busy all night “reversing” the captured 
trenches in anticipation of a determined at- 
tempt on the part of the reinforced enemy to 
retake them in the morning. 

The hilly but well-metaled cartroad, along 
which by the light of the waning moon | 
cantered with an officer of the Greek staff, had 
been thronged all night with the surging cur- 
rent of the battle traffic—an up-flow of muni- 
tion convoys and reinforcements, and back-flow 
of wounded and prisoners—but | could not 
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help remarking the comparative quiet and 
absence of confusion with which the complex 
movement was carried on. 

“Somehow this doesn’t seem quite like the 
transport of a new army just undergoing its 
baptism of fire,” | said to my companion. 
“T’ve seen things on the roads behind the 
western front in far worse messes than any of 
these little jams we’ve passed to-night. These 
chaps are as businesslike as though they’d 
been at the game for years.” 

“So they have,” was the quiet reply. “Our 
army, as recruited so far, is a new one only in 
name. The men who attacked yesterday were 
of the famous S—— Division, which fought 
all, through the last two Balkan wars and 
gained no end of praise from all the foreign 
military attachés for its great mountain work. 
It was this Division which scaled the steep 
range beyond Doiran and drove the Bulgars 
out of Rupel Pass.” 

“The S—— Division” “Rupel Pass.” In- 
stantly I recalled how a British General, over 
on the Struma a few days previously, had 
pointed out to me a steep range of serried snow- 
capped mountains towering against the sky- 
line to the northwest, and told me that the 
feat of the Greeks in taking a division over it 
at a point where even the wary Bulgar had 
deemed it impossible was one of the finest ex- 
ploits in the annals of mountain warfare. 

“The Italians have fought the Austrians 
at a greater altitude in a number of places in 
the Alps, and in our wars with the Himalayan 
tribesmen we have sent our Ghurkas twice as 
high. But all of that was after more or less 
preparation. Here, the Greeks simply started 
off and went over that range with only their 
rifles and the packs on their backs. I know 
of nothing to compare with it save the taking 
of Kaymakchalan by the Serbs last November 
in the operations which freed Monastir. Not 
many in Saloniki have had much good to say 
of the Greek as a soldier of late, but you may 
be sure that we can do with more men of the 
kind that crossed that mountain range, and 
there is no reason why Venizelos should not be 
able to bring them to us.” 

The hill from which we were to follow the 
action jutted out of the mountains into the 
plain like the bow of a battleship. So favorable 
was its position for observation—from its brow 
a wide expanse of mountain and valley was 
spread from twenty to sixty miles in three 
directions—that the British and French as 
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well as the Greeks maintained posts there. 
We found the officers in both of the Allied 
“QO. Pips” [signal corps talk for O. P. meaning 
observation post] highly enthusiastic over the 
work of the Greeks in their attack of the 
preceding day. 

We found two officers in the British 
Observation Post chuckling over the evening 
bulletin, which had just been delivered to 
them. “You have to read between the lines 
of Sarrail’s Evening Hope if you want to get 
at the real facts,” said one of them. “It’s 
what it fails to tell you, that you really want to 
know. Now you might be able to gather from 
this that all the Balkan Allies have been 
doing quite a bit of attacking during the last 
day or two at various parts of the Front from 
Doiran west to Albania, but you have to go 
between the lines to find that our shifty Bulgar 
friend over there gave most of them as good or 
better than they gave him all the way. It’s 
sad but true that in this, our ‘Great Spring 
Offensive,’ as the papers at home have talked 
of it, the whole lot of us—French, British, 
Russian, Italian, and even the Serb—have 
been fought to a standstill by the Bulgar. Far 
as I can see, the only gain we have to show for 
it is in the casualty lists.” 

I failed to see just what there was to chuckle 
about in such an interpretation of the glow- 
ing lines of the evening bulletin, and said 
as much. 

“It isn’t funny in the least,” was the reply, 
“and it would seem still less so if we could see 
at close range some of the things that are lying 
out on a hundred miles of these accursed moun- 
tain sides as a consequence of what has hap- 
pened. But what did strike us as a bit rich was 
the fact that, of all the Allies, this little piece 
of the Venizelist army, which we have held in 
leash all winter while we made up our minds 
as to whether it would be safe to slip or not, is 
the only one of the whole lot of us that has 
taken all the objectives set for it.” 

A sporting instinct and a grim sense of hu- 
mor—the readiness to admire a brave foe and 
the ability to extract amusement from dis- 
comfiture—are the two things that have con- 
spired to make the British soldier so uniformly 
successful in treating those “twin impostors,” 
Triumph and Disaster, “just the same.” 

The sky was lightening and throwing into 
ghostly silhouette the line of the mountain 
ridge across the Vardar by the time we had 
pushed on out along the communication 
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trench to the Greek Observation Post on the 
extreme brow of the hill. Since midnight the 
enemy “heavies’’ had been coughing gruffly 
under the mist-blanket that overlaid the plain, 
dappling it with alternately flashing and fading 
blotches of light till it glowed fantastically 
like a lamp-shade of Carrara marble; star- 
shells, fired with a low trajectory, popped up 
and dove out of sight again, throwing a flut- 
tering green radiance over the white pall which 
swathed the battlefield. 

The mist-mask must have fended the day- 
break from the plain long after it was light 
upon the hill from where we watched, for it was 
not until the range of serrated peaks to the east 
of Doiran was all aglow with the red and gold 
of sunrise that the higher-keyed crack of the 
enemy’s field-guns came welling up to tell us 
that the Bulgar was getting ready to go over 
the top. The flame-spurts—paling from a hot 
red to faded lemon as the light grew stronger— 
splashed up against the mist-pall as the jet of an 
illuminated fountain rises and falls, and down 
where the battered first-line trenches faced 
each other the dust-geysers of the exploding 
shells rolled up in clouds to the surface of the 
thinning vapors as the mud of the bottom boils 
up through the waters of an agitated pool. 

For a minute or two the ragged line of the 
barrage wallowed forward through the out- 
raged mist alone. Then, as a sudden flight of 
rockets spat forth from the Greek first line 
to warn that the enemy infantry was on the 
way, all the Allied artillery that could be 
brought to bear opened up and began dropping 
shells just behind where the murky mist-clouds 
marked the swath of the Bulgar barrage. 

For the space of perhaps two or three min- 
utes the fog-bank swirled and curled in sway- 
ing eddies as the shells came hurtling into it; 
then—whether it was from a sudden awaken- 
ing of the wind or through the licking up of its 
vapors by the first rays of the now risen 
sun, | never knew—almost in the wave of a 
hand, it was gone, revealing a broad expanse 
of trench-creased plain with a long belt of 
gray figures moving across it in a cloud of dust 
and smoke. 

“Tt isn’t much of a barrage as barrages go 
on the western front,” said Captain X—— 
half apologetically. “Their artillery won’t do 
much harm to us, and, I’m afraid, ours not 
much to them. And we'll hardly be having 
enough machine guns emplaced to sting them 
as they ought to be stung for swarming up in 
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masses like that. But if it’s only a second-class 
artillery show, | still think I can promise you 
—if only the Bulgar has the stomach for it— 
a livelier bit of hand-to-hand fighting than 
you might find in a whole summer of looking 
for itin France. Do you see those little wink- 
ing flashes all along where the infantry are 
moving? Some of them are from bayonets, but 
most are from knives. A great man with the 
knife is the Bulgar. Did you ever hear that 
song about him they sang at a revue the Brit- 
ish ‘Tommies’ had at Saloniki? It was a 
parody on some other song that was being 
sung in the halls in London, and went some- 
thing like this: 


I’m Boris the Bulgar, 
The Man With the Knife; 
The Pride of Sofia, 
The Taker of Life. 
Good gracious, how spacious 
And deep are the cuts, 
Of Boris the Bulgar, 
The Knifer— 


“Now for it! Look at that!” 

I never did hear just what it was that Boris 
was a knifer of, for at that juncture the two 
barrages—having respectively protected and 
harried to the best of their abilities the advanc- 
ing wave of infantry down to within a hundred 
yards or so of the Greek trenches—“lifted”’ 
almost simultaneously on to “communica- 
tions,” and that lifting was the signal for the 
opening of the climacteric stage of the action. 
Without an instant’s delay, a solid wave of 
Greeks in brown—lightly fringed in front with 
the figures of a few of the more active or im- 
petuous who had outdistanced their comrades 
in the scramble over the top—rose up out of 
the earth and swept forward to meet the line 
of gray. The gust of their first great cheer 
rolled up to us above the thunder of the artil- 
lery. 

“Now for it!” repeated X——, focussing 
down his telescope and steadying himself 
with his elbows. “I think you'll find the 
show from now on worth all the trouble of 
coming up to see.” 

I do not attempt to account for what hap- 
pened now; I only record it. It may have 
been that the Allied artillery had wrought 
more havoc in that advancing wave of men 
than had been apparent from a distance, 
or it may have been that the enemy artillery 
had done less to the entrenched defenders 
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than it was expected to do; at any rate, the 
line of gray began to break at almost the first 
impact of the line of brown, and the great 
hand-to-hand fight that X—— had promised 
me was transformed into a Marathon. 

“As I expected,’ muttered my companion. 
“*Boris’ has no stomach for a fight to-day with 
the man who licked him yesterday, and will 
lick him to-morrow and go right on licking 
him to the end if they’ll only give him a show. 
The Bulgar never has stood up to the Greek, 
and he never will.” 


THE GREEK HEADQUARTERS 


The Greek Staff shared a round bowl of a 
mountain valley, a few miles back from the 
front lines, with a clearing station. The equip- 
ment of the little hospital had mostly been 
provided by the British Red Cross, but the 
Venizelists had made a brave effort to furnish 
the staff themselves. There were two French- 
trained Greek surgeons, a Greek matron, 
Greek orderlies, and two Greek nurses. Since 
the attack began there had been work for a 
dozen of the latter, but—as it had been im- 
possible for the women of most of the Venizelist 
families to get away from Old Greece—no 
others were available. An English nurse, 
who had marched in the retreat of the Serbi- 
ans, and a French nurse from a Saloniki hos- 
pital had volunteered to step into the breach, 
and these five women were courageously 
trying to make up in zeal what they lacked in 
numbers. : 

“We are not enough for a double shift since 
the fighting began,” Madame A——, the 
matron, had said to me the night of my ar- 
rival; ‘‘so we are accomplishing the same end 
by working double hours. We are working 
to atone for the dishonor our King has brought 
upon our country, just as our men are fighting 
to atone for it; and the harder we all work and 
fight the sooner it will come about.” 

The last thing to catch my eye as I looked 
back from the rim of the valley when I rode 
away at midnight had been the flash of a bar 
of light on a white uniform, as a tired figure 
had drooped against the flap of a hospital tent 
for a breath of air. . 

“If any one of those women has had a wink 
of sleep in the last three days,’ Captain X 
had said as we reined in to let a string of am- 
bulances go by, “it must have been taken 
standing. I have been up most of the time 





myself, and never once have I looked across to 
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the clearing station but | saw some sign of a 
nurse on the move.” 

Madame A had asked me to drop in at 
the nurses’ mess for luncheon in case | got 
back from the trenches in time, and this, by 
dint of hard riding, | was just able to do. 
Three or four powerful military cars drawn 
up at the hospital gate indicated new arrivals, 
but as to who they were I had no hint until 
I had pushed in through the flap of the mess 
tent and found M. Venizelos seated on a soap- 
box, vis-a-vis Madame A—— at a table impro- 
vised from a couple of condensed milk cases. 
At the regular mess table, sitting on reversed 
water-buckets, were three French flying officers 
and a civilian whom | recognized as the private 
secretary of M. Venizelos. Two nurses were 
just rising from unfinished plates of soup in 
response to word that a crucial abdominal 
operation awaited their attendance at the 
theatre. 

“Most of the Provisional Government has 
come out to pay us a visit this morning,” said 
Madame A , showing me to a blanket-roll 
seat at one end of the mess table, “and we are 
lunching early so that it can get back to Salon- 
iki to take up the reins of State again. The 
General has carried off the Admiral and the 
Foreign Minister, but | have managed to keep 
the President for our banquet. He has made 
the round of the hospital and spoken to every 
man here—that is,’’ she added with a catch in 
her voice, “to all that could hear him. We’ve— 
we’ve lost three men this morning just because 
there wasn’t staff to operate quickly enough.” 

That was, | think, one of the strangest 








little “banquets” | ever sat down to. Every. 


one travels more or less “self-contained” in the 
Saloniki area, and whenever a party is thrown 
together the joint supplies are commandeered 
for the common good.* The mess menu 
was a simple one of soup, tinned salmon, rice, 
and cheese, but by the time M. Venizelos’s 
hamper had yielded a box of fresh figs, a can of 
the honey of Hymettus, and a couple of bottles 
of Cretan wine, and the French officers had 
“anted up” cognac, some tins of flageolet for 
salad, and a tumbler of confiture, and the 
English nurse had brought out the last of her 
Christmas plum-cake, and | had thrown in a 
loaf of Italian pan-forte and a can of chocolates, 
the little crazy-legged camp-table had assumed 
a passing festal air. 


A number of toasts were proposed and 
drunk, but no one spoke of the nearer or re- 
moter progress of the war. M. Venizelos 
adverted several times to the wonder of the 
spring flowers as he had seen them from the 
road, especially the great fields of blood-red 
poppies, and | overheard him telling Madame 
A—— some apparently amusing incidents of 
his early life in Crete. But it was not until, 
the banquet over, he had settled himself in 
his car for the ride to Saloniki that he alluded 
to any of the things with which his mind must 
have been so engrossed all the time. 

“So you thought that our troops had all 
the best of the enemy this morning?” he said 
with a grave smile as he shook my hand. 

“Incomparably the best of it,’’ | answered. 

“Then perhaps you will understand why | 
felt so confident that the Bulgars would not 
have come into the war if they had known that 
Greece would stand by Serbia. And you will 
also understand why I feel so confident that 
our military help to the Allies will be a very 
real one, perhaps enough of a one even to save 
Greece from herself.”’ 

This was, | believe, the latest occasion on 
which M. Venizelos visited his troops at the 
front. Before another fortnight had gone 
by the forces of the “ Protecting Powers’’ were 
moving into Old Greece, and in a month Con- 
stantine had abdicated and opened the way 
for the return of his former Prime Minister to 
Athens. 

From the time of the Balkan wars of 1912-13 
to the outbreak of the present one Venizelos 
was often referred to as “ The Maker of Modern 
Greece.” After this war he may well be known 
as “The Savior of Modern Greece”’; and of the 
two achievements there can be no doubt that 
history must record that the one of “saving”’ 
was incomparably greater than the one of 
“making.” 

It is still too early to make it worth while 
to endeavor to forecast what is on the knees of 
the capricious war-gods of the Balkans, and 
there is no use in trying to deny that the Bulgar 
—just as long as Germany has the power and 
will to back him up—will take a deal of beat- 
ing. But that Venizelos will be able to make 
the army of reunited Greece a potently con- 
tributive factor in bringing about that de- 
voutly-to-be-wished consummation may now 


-be taken as assured. 











WITH MAUDE AT THE TAKING OF 
BAGDAD 


The Capture of the City of the Arabian Nights After a Dramatic Sixteen Days’ Campaign 


BY 


ARTHUR T. CLARK 


[Mr. Clark is a young American who went to Mesopotamia in Y. M. C. A. work and who 
returned to this country to enter the United States Army when he heard that we had entered the war. 


—Tue Epitors.] 


UXURIOUS, gaudy, mystic Bagdad! 

A City of Golden Domes! The 

City of the Thousand and One 

Wonderful Arabian Nights—Genii, 

Aladdin, Ali Baba, Sinbad! Rot!! 

Bagdad—military objective, map 34, sector 

E-16, Turkish town, 134,000 inhabitants. Just 

like the rest of the Mesopotamian objectives 
—dust and heat. 

On the roofs of Bagdad’s buildings, where a 
little time before Turkish officers had spent 
their nights, now British officers were sleeping 
the sleep of the just. On their advance to 
Bagdad, in sixteen days, they and their regi- 
ments had marched one hundred and twenty 
miles and had fought three terrific battles. 
They had earned a few good sleeps. 

On one of these roofs, I, with some com- 
rades on special army work, was lying under the 
brilliant sky looking over the city, thinking of 
that other, pitifully little force of one brigade 
of British troops that had landed in Mesopo- 
tamia when Turkey declared war in 1914—two 
and a half years before. They had started a 
bigger thing than they knew, something bigger 
than a little battle of Tommies against Turks. 
The story of that first campaign is too long to 
tell here, the advance of that little force up 
the Tigris, Euphrates, and Karun rivers, in 
fan-shaped formation; the overconfidence that 
led to the drive for Bagdad; then the awful 
retreat with thousands of wounded and a 
complete breakdown of Medical Services, 
Townshend’s plucky stand in Kut, where for 
five long months the Division with him fought 
a losing battle against starvation, with the 
guns of the doomed relieving force within 
hearing, but firing in vain, and in the end the 
surrender. Those 10,000 troops had stuck to 
it, only to have to choose between life as pris- 


oners and death of starvation! It was over. 
A new campaign of infinitely larger proportions 
had to be started. 

The new campaign was under way. Gen- 
eral Maude had taken command of the Ex- 
peditionary Force. Townshend and his men 
were prisoners of the Turks. Kut-el-Amara 
was in Turkish hands. Kut-el-Amara must 
be taken. So stood affairs when our transport 
arrived at the Tigris. We stuck on the bar 
at the mouth. Every boat does. It was hot 
and sticky like a summer day in New York. 
Near the mouth of the river a fleet of native 
boats, mahailas, was starting on a trading 
expedition. Shades of Sinbad, indeed! Those 
great bulging sails might take their ancient 
hulls and the Arabian pilots to any magic 
shore. Afternoon brought the tide and set 
us free. We entered the muddy river steam- 
ing between banks of swamp. Little was said 
as we steamed up the winding current. We 
studied the faces of the skippers of the native 
boats we passed. - Little they knew or cared 
whether British or Turks were winning farther 
up the river. They had their business as 
usual, and had never paid the Turks any taxes. 
We spent the night amid peaceful oriental 
scenes and people, where Father Time is 
never heeded, and where present and future 
blend into one. 

We were due for a different, more modern, 
atmosphere in the morning. We were at 
Busra. All the thoughts of peace, of quiet, of 
ease, conjured up with the night fled before 
the light of a different scene. There was war, 
unceasing and tireless. The proof was on 
every hand. The river was full of transports 
of the army, and gunboats of the navy. The 
land, for miles, was a mass of camps, barracks, 
supply dumps and workshops. It was war 
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and nothing else. None of these things would 
have been here otherwise. It was a tremend- 
ous business and Busra was the warehouse 
and workshop. Time meant something now. 
Immense bands of Indian and Egyptian labor- 
ers were working at top speed on roads, rail- 
roads, and wharves. Other bands were un- 
loading stores from the ocean boats, and piling 
them up in great huge pyramids. Here and 
there a motor lorrie or a Ford ambulance was 
sending up a cloud of dust as it tore over the 
desert, while at the transport stations were 
hundreds more, with their drivers awaiting 
orders to get on with a job. Not a moment 
must be lost. Kut-el-Amara must be taken. 


PREPARING FOR THE CAMPAIGN 


Busra, with its river district of Ashar, lay 
on the west bank of the river. The many 
flat-roofed Turkish buildings were now con- 
verted into billets or offices of the British 
Army. Where had stood soft couches for the 
idle Pasha, now stood tables with typewriters 
going at newspaper office speed. - Where had 
been Turkish gardens, now were piles of cut 
stone for roads, brought from overseas. There 
were signs of the intrigue of the days of 
peace. Materials for the Berlin-Bagdad rail- 
way were piled as they had been left by the 
Teuton railway engineers. A canal, near the 
town, was bridged for the small British army 
railway by rails, “made in Berlin,” marked 
“Busra.” Immense as were the preparations 
we knew that each unit of troops, each stock 
of stores, each conveyance, machine, building, 
and improvement was to have its share, large 
or small, in the great campaign which must 
be successful because everything was ready. 

When the heat of late summer mid-day 
had passed and it was safe to expose ourselves, 
carefully, to the rays of the sun, we examined 
more minutely the warehouse and workshop 
of this big business of war. Busra’s buildings 
looked as they had always looked but their 
lazy inmates had gone. Officers and men must 
be billeted, and a warehouse needs many 
hands and many heads. On the flat roofs 
camp-cots and blankets reigned supreme. 
Electric wires followed the roads through 
the town. On the door casings signs of 
GHG, OST. ESO. DL. fC, ADM. 
G., D.O.S., D.M.S. and many other offices 
of greater and of less importance had taken 
the place of Arabian coffee-shop signs and 
of star-and-crescent door knockers. Even 


in the bazaars the wants of the British soldiers 
were crowding out the shops of native goods. 
The Turkish barracks were crowded with 
British troops, the small river and canal boats 
which served as taxis were taken almost 
entirely by English patrons. Most of the 
townspeople had left their ordinary merchant 
business and were working for the men in 
khaki. Beyond the town were the camps and 
dumps, hospital huts and wharves, animal 
enclosures and transport machines, newly 
made roads and land developments. A hasty 
inspection of cities of tents was all we could 
make before night was upon us. It was get- 
ting dark, and the sentries were posted. We 
were stopped abruptly by one with “Halt! 
Who goes there?” “Friend”? came the an- 
swer. “Pass friend, all is well,’’ was the quick 
response. Some Scotchmen were passing the 
post with us and one them, more proud of his 
highland kilts than the rest, asked, “Do ye 
no ken hoo Fritz ud look in ilka kilts?”’ The 
sentry thought more than he said. 

With the night returned the East, and as 
we lay in our little tent, the jackals’ barks and 
camels’ grunts alone broke the stillness of the 
night. 

THE FIRST CASUALTIES 


It was a cold crisp evening in December, 
one of the coldest days of the year, though 
still above freezing, when a paddle boat landed 
at the casualty dock, and sent off the wounded 
on stretchers. With their uniforms spattered 
with blood, and rough field dressings on their 
wounds they were brought into the hospital 
huts. They were the first wounded of the 
campaign. Some of them, young boys of 
nineteen or twenty, had gone over the top 
for the first time. One of them was sitting up 
on his stretcher and seemed quite happy. 

“Good evening, Chum,” | said. “Where 
d’ye cop it?” 

With a broad grin he turned and said, “Aw, 
I copped it fair, not ’alf—A blinkin bit o’ shell 
in me thigh.” ‘ 

But he smiled when he said it. A few hours 
later I found him sitting on his bed, wiggling 
his five toes to show he could use the leg he 
still had. Another boatload came next day. 
They were a game lot. Yes, they had done 
their bit, but were willing to take more if there 
was more coming tothem. Some of the opera- 
tions were worse than wounds, but they went 
to them all like men. We had a celebration in 
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one of the wards. A piece of shell was taken 
from one of the men’s legs. With the iron 
scrap were a button and a piece of a watch that 
had come from the clothes of the comrade on 
his right. “Good Christmas present, that,” 
he said as he thought of the approaching day 
of days. 

All was going well at Kut. General Mar- 
shal’s force was moving westward, south of 
Kut, while the other section of the force, under 
General Cobbe, was attacking the Sanniyat 
trenches on the northern bank. The Tigris, 
from Kut running almost due east, gave two 
distinct fronts, one on each bank. Marshes 
north of the river made any enveloping move- 
ment by the British in that section out of the 
question. But on the south side the position 
was different, and the blow was struck. The 
enemy’s attention was held by our attacks on 
the north bank at Sanniyat while at some dis- 
tance south of the river a force moved west, 
lengthening out its line over the River Hai, 
which flows due south from Kut, till the cav- 
alry advance post was four miles west of Kut. 
The position changed its face from north and 
south to east and west. Slowly but surely 
the line moved nearer the Tigris, the Turks 
steadily falling back toward its edge. There 
was hard fighting to be done, and Tommy did 
it well. 


A MERRY CHRISTMAS IN MESOPOTAMIA 


Christmas came, and there was a light- 


hearted, happy lot of men to enjoy the songs 
that go round at Christmas time. Wherever 
it was possible an extra fine concert was got 
up among the men to celebrate the occasion. 
In one of our hospital tents queer looking per- 
formers stood on the platform of the impro- 
vised stage. Bandaged heads with slits 
for eyes, arms in slings, feet with ba...ages 
so thick they might mean gout, brought added 
zest to the occasion when each man tried to do 
his part in the evening fun. When pieces of 
sweet chocolate were offered as prizes for excel- 
lence with the mouth organ or with songs, 
the applicants for the test came in crowds. 
“T can no sing bu’ | wi’ try,” said a Scotchman 
who had just come from Sanniyat with a slight 
scrape from a stray bullet. He started off ona 
little Scotch ballad that sent the thoughts home 
to the fireside. 

But there were more serious things to be 
thought of elsewhere. In the firing trenches 
were men who could not take time off to think 
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about Christmas. Many units had gone from 
our station into the trenches a few days before, 
and each boat brought back some of the old 
friends who had “stopped”’ something during 
one of the engagements that were going on so 
steadily. January came around, and the 
New Year started. The pressure against the 
Turkish lines south of the river became more 
and more earnest. Casualties were heavy 
on both sides. In one sector of the line a small 
detachment of English troops got into a tight 
hole, and was nearly surrounded. Help was 
slow in arriving. Something went wrong. 
Some of them thought “the beggars have let 
us down,” but they didn’t say it. They gritted 
their teeth, and fired till their rifles were hot. 
When relief came the Turks were repulsed. 
The little force was nearly wiped out, but they 
found more Turkish dead around them than 
they had lost. 

Day after day the pressure against the 
Turks continued, till at last it was too great 
to withstand, and after nearly a month’s re- 
sistance they withdrew to the northern bank, 
crossing in pontoons and native craft under 
cover of darkness. The River Hai now became 
the centre of activity, and convoys and 
wounded came quite regularly from the 
trenches just below the town of Kut. “We 
could see the place, easy. I think we'll be in 
in a few days,” said one enthusiastic Tommy 
who a few hours before had been hit as he was 
wildly plunging on toward Kut, as though it 
were his responsibility to take the town. _Lit- 
tle did he suppose that there was no intention 
of entering the city from that direction. It 
wouldn’t do to disillusion him. 

The ist of February was celebrated by the 
bringing down of a German Fokker airplane. 
Now wild and marvelous exploits were follow- 
ing each other in quick succession. On the 
2d, a section of cavalry galloped up the 
river twenty-five miles past Kut, and threat- 
ened to cut the Turkish line of communica- 
tions with their force. On the roth the force 
moving north was just across the river from 
Kut. The Turkish liquorice factory, “shelled 
till it was no longer a landmark,” and the 
position around it fell into British hands. 
Five days later, in a bend of the river at Kut, 
the Turkish force, less fortunate than the one 
that got back to safety, surrendered. All day 
long they came out of their trenches with 
white flags tied to their bayonets. In one 
place the surrendering force outnumbered the 
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attacking force. They seemed happy to be 
taken. 

“We have waited for the rain and mud 
to stop you,” said a young Turkish officer, 
“but Fate willed that it should not rain.” 

Now every fighting Turk was on the north 
bank of the river. Two days afterward the 
Scotchmen delivered a terrific attack on the 
Sanniyat position. It failed and casualties 
that day were heavy. It was a busy time for 
us in camp, but work is a pleasure when there 
is such response as comes from wounded men. 
Some of the men had smoked their last “fags,” 
and when we found them some they were as 
thankful as though we had found them bags of 
gold. Some had no hands to hold them or 
light them, but when a chum stuck one into 
another’s mouth and held a match to it a smile 
came over his face with a meaning that words 
could not express. At night the pain grew 
worse and the smiles less broad, but there was 
never a whimper. One man had “copped it” 
a little worse than he could stand, and was 
gradually approaching the time to “go west.” 
He whispered to ask whether he might have a 
fag. He had it, and the lines of his face that 
were drawn with pain relaxed in an easy smile. 

The 22d was a day which will be long re- 
membered. Another attack at Sanniyat! this 
time a success. All through the day they 
fought. Six times the Turks counter-attacked 
only to be beaten back, almost destroyed. 
By evening two lines of trenches were in our 
hands. All through the night the British 
force on the other side of Kut was preparing 
to cross the river, the Turks all on the north- 
ern bank. Across the river from Kut there 
was a great commotion among the British 
troops and, anxious to stop what might 
cross there, the Turks brought all the men 
they could spare to the scene. Nothing 
stirred. A little lower down a party launched 
a pontoon, crossed and captured a Turkish 
trench mortar. More Turkish troops were 
drawn down the river. It was nearly day 
when quietly, mysteriously, three parties of 
boats started to cross the river four miles 
above Kut. The Turks had been drawn away. 
The stunt was a surprise. Three companies 
of English, and one of Indian troops got a 
foothold on the Turkish bank. 


THE TURKISH RETREAT TO BAGDAD 


That was the beginning of the end. A pon- 
toon bridge fairly sprang across the river. 


While it was in progress the Scotch again 
attacked at Sanniyat. Still trusting in their 
strong position, the Turks fought doggedly, 
despite the fact that a few miles to their rear 
the British were crossing the river. Perhaps 
they did not know. The attack was splendid 
and the opposition crumbled. By 4:30 in 
the afternoon the army was crossing the newly 
made bridge, built in nine hours across a river 
in flood 340 yards wide. That was the end. 
Pell-mell the Turks rushed up the river, leav- 
ing guns, stores, shells, small-arms ammunition, 
equipment, bridge material, tents, trench 
mortars strewn over the country in their wake. 
The story of that hasty retreat 115 miles to 
Bagdad with the British following, gunboats 
on the river, cavalry on the right, and infantry 
following as fast as their legs could carry them, 
is a melodrama in itself. A river bank strewn 
with war materials, guns half buried or thrown 
into the river, Turkish wounded, stripped and 
plundered by Arab “Budoos,” half dead ani- 
mals, struggling in a mess of harness and rope, 
and the Turkish force, now a disorderly mob, 
fleeing for Bagdad, closed in and riddled with 
bullets on both sides, and driven from behind 
—that tells something of the scene. 


CROSSING THE DIALA RIVER BY MOONLIGHT 


A week’s halt at Azizie gave time for the 
British to reorganize and prepare for the final 
drive. The Turks, still disorganized and de- 
moralized, took up a position at Lajj, the site 
of Townshend’s camp at the time in 1915 when 
he could sweep on no farther toward Bagdad. 
A day of heavy spirited attacks was all the 
Turks could stand this time. They evacuated 
the position during the night. Seven miles 
south of Bagdad the River Diala flows from the 
northeast into the Tigris. Here the Turks 
made their last feeble stand. To press the ad- 
vantage of the Turkish retreat, boats were 
launched in the bright moonlight to cross the 
river without the aid of artillery for which 
registering was impossible, so swift had been 
the advance. Time after time volunteers en- 
tered these boats, only to be shot down and 
to float, in the drifting boats, down the river. 
Next night, behind a barrage of dust raised by 
a volley of shells, sixty men made the opposite 
bank. -Adl that might in a natural stronghold 
in the bank, they held back the Turkish at- 
tacks. Next day British machine guns on 
the south bank, playing in front of the little 
position, prevented the Turks from attacking. 
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The World’s Work 
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THE BRITISH CITY OF BAGDAD 


Next night, while the little force still held 
their position, the main British force silently 
crossed, high up, over the stream and swung 
round in the rear of the Turks. Another 
pell-mell retreat began, and there was no 
determined halt until the pursued Turks were 
twenty miles north of Bagdad. 

Our paddle boat was steaming toward Bag- 
dad. We were turning the last bend in the 
winding river just as the sun was rising. There 
through the mist we could see the shimmery 
City of the Caliphs. All that the wondrous 
tales of Bagdad had told us lay half con- 


cealed through that veiling mist. The domes 
and the minarets of the mosques, as perfect 
as the best in form, the clusters of palms, the 
fruit orchards and the old wall to keep out 
the hordes of “infidels,” all were there, the 
city of Golden Domes and the Palace of 
Haroun-al-Raschid. We steamed nearer, the 
mist cleared, and there was the tumbled-down 
cityof a Turkish Pasha. Nearer still wemoved, 
and now there was more to be seen, barges of 
supplies, the paddle boats, the huge camps in 
the palms, and the British flags. It was the 
British city of Bagdad. 
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INTERESTING 
THE WAR 
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A SNIPER’S MASK 


; It is made of Krupp steel 
| A GUN GRENADE 

Known as “Tromblon’ 
(blunderbuss). French 
soldiers in the photograph 
are demonstrating its use 
to American soldiers in 
France 


and is so heavy that it can- 
not be used unless it rests 
on its base. It was found in 
the possesion of a captured 
German 
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FOR AVIATION TRAINING BY NIGHT 
A 1,500,000 candle-power searchlight recently installed by the Government at one of its aviation training fields 




















A TOY BALLOON 

Used in the French Army 
to determine wind direction 
and velocity for the scientific 
firing of large shells 


A MACHINE SHOP ON 
WHEELS 


A type of portable machine 
shop surmounted on an auto- 
mobile truck used in the 
American Army 














© Underwood & Underwood 
A GERMAN PISTOL CAMERA 


Found on a captured German 
aviator. The camera is of the 
Graflex style, with the release ex- 
tended to the trigger. Notice the 
sight finder on top of the box 


















































FOR CARRYING PIGEONS 


A basket used by Swiss Army 
cyclists for carrying homing 
pigeons. Notice the individual 
baskets, made of wicker, for 
each pigeon, with cover and 
strap, and openings to permit 
cf the free use of the pigeon’s 
feet and head 


A CAMERA KITE 


Used by the French 
Army for photographing 
enemy positions. The 
photographs are taken 
automatically 


A TRENCH-DIGGING 
MACHINE. 


Used recently in build- 
ing one of the American 
National Army canton- 
ments. It is shown here 
digging a trench in which 
to lay water mains 
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A PORTABLE ICE-MAKING MACHINE A SUBMARINE TRANSPORT 








On an automobile truck, capable of making two tons of ice daily. The submarine enters through an opening in the bow, and the 
Used in the American Army water is then pumped out of the hull of the transport 














HOW PARIS IS WARNED OF THE APPROACH OF AN AIR RAID 
!Sirens mounted on housetops to send the warning in all directions as soon as enemy airplanes or Zeppelins are sighted 

















